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T. Caavcation of the Excurqyrs brought up the Report of 
the Secret Committee, which- was ordered to be read. It is 


very volumnious and minute. It contains the ſubſtance of alli 
the Papers of the Correſponding Societies, and the Society fot 


© Conſtitutional Information ; the proceedings they have had, and 


the correſpondence they have held with each other, from Lon- 


don, Mancheſter, Leeds, Sheffield, Norwich, and various other 


manufacturing towns in England, and from Edinburgh, and from 


various parts of Ireland. It takes notice of the different Ad- 


dreſſes preſented in the name of theſe Societies by Mr. Freſt, 


MI. Barlow, and others, at the bar of the National Convention 


C of France, 'in the month of May, 1991, together with the an- 


ſwer to the addreſſes. It ſtates that Barrere, Rolland, "and other - 
Members of the National Convention of France, appear to have 
| been admitted honorary Membets of theſe Societies; and that 


many Jacobin principles are highly praiſed by various reſolutions 


and entries in the books of theſe Societies, of the riſe and pro- 


_ greſs of which it gives a particular acebunt, It then proceeds 


to ſtate the nature of the Convention at Edinburgh, its proceed 
ings, the ſhare which thoſe Societies had in forming it, the re- 
ſolution of addreſs and thanks to Meſſrs. Muir and Palmer, and 75 


. to Citizens Skirving, Matgarot, Gerrald, &c. together with ; hs 
| determination of the plan they commenced with, It then recites | 


| NEE Ay : 


N 


._ the a e the General Meeting in Nr 6 at (as 


Globe Tavern, figned Joha Martin, and called An Addreſs to 
the People of Great Britaia and Ireland. It then proceeds to 
ſtate the reſolutions of thefe Societies relative to the proceedings 
of Parliament on the Heſſian Troops; intimating, that if Parlia- ' 


ment ſhould ſuſpend the Habeas Corpus act, or proclaim Mar- 


tial Law, that then a General Convention of the people ſhould 


23 


be called, ſigned, John Martin, chairman, and T. Hardy, ſe- 


eretary.—It then proceeds to ſtate the proceedings of the meet - 
ing at: Chalk Farm, on the 24th of April laſt, which were prin- 


ted, and 200,000 copies were ordered to be diſtributed. The 
report then ſtates, that from all theſe things it appeared to the 


Committee, chat the object of theſe ſocieties was to proceed in 
- eontempt of Parliament, and to aſſume to theinſelves the power 


of a legiſlature, and to introduce. into this country the anarchy 


and cenfuſion which has ſo fatally prevailed in France. It ſtates, 2 
that fince the ſeizing of theſe papers ſome propoſals had been 
made for providing arms, and that there had been ſeveral meet- 
- Ings.of theſe Societies in the Metropolis, for the purpoſe, as the 
Committee underſtood, of forcibly refiſting the bringing the au- 


thors and abettors of theſe proceddings 2 to Nies. * 
The Report being read 


The Report having been gone 3 Mr. Pitt role, and 


tated to the Hquſe, that after their having beard the Report. 
which was juſt read, they would perceive it was ſo full in its de- 


tail of the ſeveral topics which called for their attention, as to 
preclude all neceſſity of his troubling them at any great length, 
rendering. it. only neceſſary for him to recapitulate the principal 


| * heads of that Report, leaying it to them to adopt ſuch meaſures 
- as their wiſdom ſhould ſuggeſt. The Committee of which he had 


the bonour to be a member, had felt the neceflity of making a 


+ ſpeedy, although an imperfe& Report, on account of an intended 


aſſemblage of a National Convention; an afſemblage, which pro- 


feſſed, not merely to addreſs the Houſe of Commons for a Parlia- 


mentary Reform, but went boldly to the profeſſed and ci" 


object of ſuperſeding that Houſe of the Repreſentatives of the + 


People, and arrogating to itſelf their Legiſlative functions. If 
the Houſe were convinced, that ſuch a deſign really exiſted, they 
would ſee there was not à minute to be'loſt in arming the Exe- 
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1 in che rſt inltadee, an evil, which if ſuffered 0 | 
arrive at any head, would be productive of ſuch infinite and ex- = 


tepſive miſchief, although ultimately unſucceſsful, The Houſe 


would perceive that patt of the Report was merely introduQry 3, "4 ; 
che general queſtion however, which they would keep in view | 


was the leading and marked Jefign which thoſe Societies have 
had all along in view z they would rocolle& that the papers which 


' they had juſt heard read, referred to the” tranſactii· as of thoſe So- | 
| cieties for upwards of two years paſt, By theſe they would per- 


_ ceive, that the Correſponding Society in diſſeminating throughout 
| the kingdom certain publications, and ſetting on foot the plan of 


2 General Convention, demonſtrated the adoption of principles 
which were to be the ground of action the very moment opportu- 


nity ſhould preſent itſelf—princjples which had ſpread deſolation 
and horror over a neighbouring kingdom, and nearly endangered 
the ſafety, and tranquillity of almoſt evely ſtate in Europe. 
Though they might be ſaid, and truly. ſo, to be inſignificant and 
contemptible in their nature and characters, yet, when thoſe prin- 


ciples were adopted, and endeavoured to be ſpread throughout the 
| Ignorant or diſcontented part of the ety; it n 


to guard againſt them, 
To theſe principles followed practical SPE FI, which deſer- 
ved very particular notiee.—They would obſerve that the Zocie · 
- as long 'as the continuance. of peace permitted it, bad correſ- 
ponded with the exiſting powers in France, —Addrefſes had been 
preſented at the bay of the National Convention, by two of their 
Members delegated for that purpoſe; and the anſwer of che Pre- 
fident of that: Aembly, was recorded on their Journals. Shut 
out by the cemmencement of hoſtilities from this. reſource, we 
find them turning their attention to the propagation of their plans 


among the indigent and-loweſt orders of mankind throughout tha 
- country, but more particularly among the manufacturing towns, . 
and endeavouring to miſlead them by exciting diſcontents againſt 
the exiſting Government, or as they were pleaſed to term it, the- 


_ tyranny of the country. This defign we ſee ſometimes publicly 
and explicitly avowed, as they felt themſelves. bald, or as' they 


- -conceived-it would Further their deſigns : at other times cloaked 


nnd guarded under the cobweb covering of « regard for the con- | 


fitution, and an affected attention to its intereſt and preſervation. . 
ee year ago, RT 
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; 3 plain coofellion of their object, when in the circular addreſs to | 
tte Societies of Norwich, and other manufactuting towns, they | 

fairly ſtate, that it is not to parliament they were to complain, 
or look for redreſs, but to what they term a Convention of the 

People of Great Britaia; yet ſubſequent to this they affected to 

petition that Houſe, not certainly by their own account, with 
any ſubſtantial expectation of redreſs to the evils. they affect to 
complain of, but for the obvious purpoſe of gaining the ſupport 

| of thoſe whom they conſidered as neceſſary to their defigns. 

| Happily for thig country, and the world in general, they hed 
13 conceived tho moment arrived when thoſe deſigns ſhould be car- 
3 { 5 lied into execution, while the great bulk of that Houſe, and of 


the Nation at Jarge, were convinced of the neceſſity of oppoſing 
' them. Theſe defighs were alſo to be traced in their communica- 
tions with the Britiſh Convention, held at Edinburgh; a Meet - 
1 ing, which attempted to ſpread a flimſy covering over its real ob- 
_-— ns ect, but which, by its language, evinced their apparent defigns | 


ef 5 be, hypocritical. __ 
Wich that Society they correſpoiided, and even after its "dif. 
1 perſion, and the conviction of ſeveral of its Members, they were 


e 5 laviſh in their praiſes; and, to uſe their own words, they con- 
' fidered their puniſhment as a Signal, and bringing the matter to 
iſſue, by exciting the diſcuſſion how far force ought to be em- 
ployed to reſiſt the legal Adminiſtration, or as they affected to 
call it, the tyranny of the country. What he had hitherto ſtated 
to the Houſe, might, in ſome deggee, be conſidered as referring 
* to the introductory part of the report; and yet ſo ſtrong were the 
E . and the inducements which called upon the Houſe 
4 „d 0 take ſome immediate ſteps on the preſent criſis, that were no- 
5 Ka | thing more to be offered, he was perſuaded they would readily be 
I brought to immediate deciſion; but he had {till to ſtate to them 
| mms hiſtory of another Sogiety (the London Correſponding Soeie- 

F, ty,) which,, though it might be thought contemptible, from the 
; degraded deſcription of the Members of which it was conpoſed, be 
was, however, not a little dangerous, from that ſpirit of robbery | 
and confulion which they endeavoured to create, under a ſem- 
2 2 blance of Liberty. Tracing this Society from the commence - 
5 ment of its exiſtence, about two years ago, to the preſent hour, 
| tit would be found to be rapidly encreafing—conilting but of few 

and ——_ Ps 25 at firſt, it had, by ſubdividing ir into 


/ 


r . Sr. 
aivitions, and they multiplying each other, encreaſed to thirty | 
diviſious, which met ſometimes ſeparately, ſametimes in a body, 
and which, beſides, communicated by 2 Committee,, confiſting. 
of one Member of each. diviſion.— This Society was bufily em- 
ployed i in correſponding with Societies compoſed of the populace 
in all the manufacturing towns throughout the kingdom. At the 
commencement of the preſent Seſſion of Parliament, it profeſſed 
| boldly a defiga to watch over the proceedings of that Houſe, for 
which purpoſe it declared its Sittings to be from day to day, and | 
declared its determination, if they ſhould adopt any meaſures which | 
ſhould be deemed. by the Society to be improper, to ſound the a- 
larm throughout the kingdom that if they ſhould adopt any 
meaſure to prevent the meeting of the intended Convention, ſuch 
an attempt ſhould'be the fignal for its afſembling. Such was the - 
language held out by them—yet, though it might ſcem to be "OREN 
tated by-madneſs itſelf, particularly from the utter” contemptibi- | 
lity of the authors of it, it appeared evident to be a ſettled and 
fixed deſign, which their vigilance alone could prevent. But 
now came a new aera, which ſeemed intended to —— 
the whole. This took place about fix weeks ago. 

At this period the London Correſponding Society, as appear 
from their own books and journals, laid before the Conſtitutional 
Society, a plan for aQtually and ſpeedily aſſembling the projected 
Convention. Previous to this, however, a circular letter was 
| induſtriouſly diſperſed throughout the kingdom, in, which it was 
Rated, chat no time was to be loſt in carrying that meaſure into = 
execution 3. that the period was now arrived in which their effort. 
was to be made, if ever—and even the place moſt central for the ; 
purpoſe, named, where-it would be adviſeable to call the meet- 
ing. It was on the 29th of March, that communication was 
made to the Conſtitutional Society, accompanied by ſuch reſolu- 
tions as plainly exhibited the avowed object of the pretended 
Convention, Which, while they affected to talk of freedom of e- 
lection, and univerſal ſuffrage, could be compoſed. only of dele- 
gates of thoſe Societies; und which repreſenting ſo degraded and | 
| Infignificant a minority of the country, aimed at ruling over, o . . 
rather aunihilating all the property and all the reſpectabiliii ß 
throughout the Kingdom, This communication from one maſter 
ſociety to the other, we find received RIES On , 
with he moſt dci NF - | « 


(C8 5 eee, 
. : 7 ing Society, (at Chalk Farm), at which they bardly affected to 


diſclaiming their being the Repreſentatives of the People : at 
which they paſſed reſolutions, declaring, that a meaſure then be- 


9 ; e eee eee 
„„ thorities of the Country. | 
Thus we find their deſigus from long expetience; EW de- 
8 | 8 ndr. to the preſent extremity z and which called 


miſchief, rather than 1 be obliged to quell it. He was - confident 

| the good ſenſe, and the native energies of the Conſtitution, were 
ſuch, that even if the Goveroment or parliament were to negle& 
their duty, no greater danger was to be apprehended than the 


z diſgrace to us, if we were to neglect every timely preventative, 
With reſpect to the remaining part of the Report, although the 
Committee were as yet unable to ipveſtigate the ſubjeQ fully, yet 
it already appeared, that a ſerious deſigu was in agitation to fur - 
it arts toſuchas were found favourable to their canſeeQ. 
3 Þ 5 .* _ Upon the whole of the circumſtances, as diſcloſed in the Re- 
8 | ; | port, it remained for that Houſe to determine what meaſures wete 
fit to be purſued, there have been conſpiracies formidable for their! 


3 E 15 ſtrength, and dangerous from their principles, but never any ſo 
Be formidable in every ſenſe of view, The preſent enquity was not 
Qt IS: complete, but the Committee had done. their duty to enable the 
r 
11 N 


Ik meaſures in the interim. In paſt times of danger it, has been 
. thought fitting to ſuſpend laws which are eſſentially neceffary to 


found equally neceſſary to ſuſpend, according to the exigerce of 
the times. At ghe preſent crifis, when tteaſonable attempts were 


ever, now-moſt neceſſary. 


4p the 14th of April, a meeting was held of the ene 


diſguiſe their intention of depofing the king, abuſed the Houſe of - 
Peers as an uſaleſs aſſembly, and reviled the Houſe of Commons, 


preſent attempts indicated, although even their failure would be 


fore the Houſe (the Voluntary Contributions) was illegal, with 5 
f or vithout the conſent of Parliament and preaching up the ſafe- 
roo of the People to be the ſupreme law—and the right of refilt- . 
ing Oppreffion—holding up what they were pleaſed to denomi- 


/ 


Houſe to judge whether it was not fit to adopt ſome temporary | 
the permanent exiſtence of the Conftitution, but which it has been 


Mp prevalent in every corner of the kingdom, ſuch a W "2F mn, if 5 


_ Such vers by decided (emiments 1nd not bs only, but thoſs 1 | 
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1 with him had opportunity of informiog themſelves of fats, 
He apologized for troubling the Houſe ſo long, and concluded 
with moving, © That leave be given to bring ia à Bill to enable 
his Majeſty to ſecure and detain ſuch perſons as ſhall be ſuſpected 
to conſpire againſt his Majeſty's perſon and Government.” 

Mr. Fox ſaid, that, however unpleaſant it was for him to at- 
tend to day in the Houſe, on account of his indiſpoſition, he 
thought it his duty to do ſo, on being told that the Report of 
the Committee of Secrecy was to be made to-day, for in the 
courſe of it he expected to have heard ſomething new, and ſuch 
| as called for the immediate attention of the Houſe. He attend- 
ed, as well as he was able, to the report as it was read, and he 
muſt confeſs he was never more ſurpriſed in his life, than that 
thoſe who formed the Report—men of ſuch talents and charac- 
ter ſhould have thought it neceſſary to recommend fo ſudden, 
ſo violent, ſo alarming a remedy as that which was now propo- 
ſed, and that, upon facts that were, all of them, notorious for 
years, He was aware there was ſome part of it which ſtated 
ſomething new; but of- that ke ſhould ſay ſomething preſently. 
He, was ſurpriſed, however, that the Committee was to call the 
attention of the Houſe ſo ſolemnly for the purpoſe of telling 
them that two years ago a Society came to certain Reſolutions, 
which were publiſhed in every newſpaper in the kingdom. To 
tell the Houſe in a pompous, public, formal manner, what was 
preſented to the National Convention of France, and what an- 
ſwer was given—To inform the Houſe in detail what Admigi- 
ſtration had ſeen paſſing before them day after day, and now to 
call on the Houſe for its immediate conſideration of the probable 
effect of ſuch events, and of the neceſſity of putting an end by 
the moſt- violent of all means, to what had thus ſo long been 
ſuffered to paſs by in filence. But however the Report was not 
a mere report of theſe ſlale, ridiculous, contemptible facts; but 
it ſtated alſo an inference ariſing out of theſe facts. He Gout 
not arrive ſo readily as the Miniſter at his conclufion upon theſe 
points, taking them all to be exactly as they were related. 
He begged leave to differ from him and from the whole of the 
Committee upon that ſubjedt: — he thought the inference of the 
Committee was unfair; —he would go further, he thought that 
takipg, for the ſake of argument, the inference to be fair, that 
would not warrant the meaſure now propoſed. ' He ſhould not 
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Eo into the queſtion whether theſe perſons were ating cobſiſl- 
ently or not, that was not matter for conſideration now: he 
would ſay that through the whole courſe of the buſineſs they i | 
were wiſhing for a. Convention, for the purpoſe of legally ob- 
taining a Parliamentary Reform. The Convention at Edinburgh 
was taken notice of; that Convention, in all its proceedings pu- 
bliſhed in the 8 had uniformly ſtated their views to be 
not to oppoſe the power of Government, but to ſeek redreſs of 
grievances. Now, with regard to a Convention of. that ſort, 
was the Miniſter prepared to ſay they were ſeditious. He did 
not know that the preſent Miniſter was a member of any formet 
Convention, but Mr. Fox ſaid tlist he was, in the year 1780; 
| they were choſen as delegates, and had ſeveral meetings in Lon- 
3 don and Weſtminſter afterwards; and if that was illegal, all he 
could ſay was, they carried on their proceedings with great im- 
7 pudence, for they went on in the moſt pablic manner, and they 
8 J held correſpondence publicly with other Societies in Yorkſhire 
and other places; they preſented the reſult of their Iabours to 
8 the Houſe; the Honſe ſaid they could not recognize them in 
ſuch a character as delegates, but ſaid that they all had a tight 
fo petition for themſelves, and therefore received their petition. . 
HE ſaid this merely to ſhew that ſuch a: Convention was legal; 
never till lately was ſuch a meaſure thought cither againſt the 
ſetter or the ſpirit of the Conſtitution. If it was illegal, the 
Miniſter had been ſcandalouſly negligent, and ſo had many others; 
= a ſcandalous negligence muſt have attended the obtaining of a . 
3 | free Conſtitution for Ireland A ſcandalous negligence could 
alone have ſuffered the Roman Catholics of Ireland to have 
_ what was lately granted to them, for it was by a Convention f 
on they obtained what they had laſt—His Majeſty received them þ 
= in that capacity, and granted their requeſt, It was happy for . 
them, and bappy for a great part of the reſt of the world, that 
ſuch an event happened. His majeſty received them with that 
benignity which belonged to his character but would it be con- 
tended with him, that the Roman Catholics would have had this, 
if it had not been for the Convention; that they got it by any 
thing but the Convention of theſe delegates 2 « Upon my Word, 
Sir,” faid Mr. Fox, © I know what extraordinary things are at- 
tempted by thoſe who are ſupported by great numbers.—Look' 
do the rejection of the Roman Catholic Petition: in their firſf 


Nn 1 8 % 
application to Parliament-there were only about 1 
in their favour, and ſee bow they were received the next year, 
when they were ſo ſupported, and when appointed a Convention 
by delegates! After this will any man tell me he has a doubt. 
what brought this about. But am 1 laying that the propoſed. 
Convention 4a the preſent caſe would be meritorious No ſuch. 
thing! I am giving no opinion upon- that ſubje&z I only ſay it | 
would be dangerous for this Houſe to declare their illegality.” 
There was not, he ſaid, any other charge againſt, theſe perſons 
than that they might make an. attempt. to alter the form of Par- 
4liament of their own authority; : now he would aſk if any gentle- 
man was prepared to ſay, that this very Convention would not 
apply to Parliament for a Parliamentary Reform? ; 
With reſpect to the number of theſe perſons, he xeally beliey- * 
ed that ĩt was not very conũderable: that they had increaſed ; ' 
ſince their firſt formation, he bad no doubt; for it would be 
ſtirange indeed, if the meaſures of Adminiſtration had not occa- 
fioned any difſatisfaQion i in the Country ; 3 that would be wonder- 
ful in our niſtory. He would go further, for be would not be 
intimidated; many internal circumſtances; ;, many things had ta- 
ken place to which he ſhould never ſubſcribe ; the puniſhments | 
lately inflicted i in Scotland were of that nature 3 ke did not agree 
with apy of theſe things—on. the contrary, he agreed. with thoſe 
ho thought theſe proceedings an abuſe of the. power of Goyern- 

; ment, an abuſe of law—an abuſe of Juſtice—an outrage to hu- 
manity, and muſt tend to alarm every man in England who had 
the leaſt eſteem for the principles of liberty, far if theſe, pro- . 

ceedings ſhould become general, there was an end of all liberty. $7 

15 With regard to the vature of the Convention which had beep 

ſo much talked of, he muſt make one obſervation—If the Mini- 
ſter meant ſuch a one as he ſtated, or as he pretended to mean, 
it was perfectly ridiculous ; the idea of theſe perſons aſſuming 
the authority-of Government, was ſo contemptible and ridicul- 
dus, that Bedlam-was the only receptacle that was fit for them: 
to pretend alarm therefore on that account myſt be groſs affec- 
-tation. Suppoſe one hundred of theſe perſons were to iflue the 

orders of a Government. Was there one hundred in the king- 
dom that would obey them But he ſhould ſuppoſe this Con- 
vention aſſembled by Mr. Hardy and Mr. Adams, and that they 
ſhould have the views aſcribed to them, he would then ſay that · 
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the meaſure now propoſed was of infinitely greater miſchief 16- 
the people than that which it propoſed to remedy; were the 
Houſe aware of the extent of this meaſure ? it was no leſs than 
giving to the executive authority ahſolute power over the per- 
ſonal liberty of every individ al in the kingdom—1t might be 
ſaid that Miniſters would not abuſe that power, upon my 
word, Sir,” ſaid Mr. Fox, © I do not feel myſelf very comfort- 
able under that reflection; every man who talks freely, every 


man who deteſts, as I do from my heart, this war, may be, and 


will be, in the hands and at the mercy of àliniſters. Living un- 
der ſuch a Government, and being ſubject to inſutrection, com- 
paring the two evils 1 confeſs 1 think the evil you are pretend- 
ing to remedy, is leſs than the one you are going to inflict by 
the remedy itſelf. You are going to give up the very beſt part 
of your Conftitution and that which every man is entitled to do, 
and which I am now doing, delivering the fentiments of my 
heart, upon the affairs of Government for the benefit of the pub- - 
lic, will be at an end at once. May 1 not then fay here is an 
end of the Conſtitution of Evgland: * 

Rut was there any inſtance, on ſuch an ocoafion, of ſuch a 
meaſure ?—It was done in the reign. of King William. Was 
that fimilar to the preſent reign ? It was done in the time of the 
rebellions in 1715 and 1745 Were the circumſtances then fi. 
milar to the preſent !—At that time there was an army in the 
kingdom in favour of a Papiſh Prince, claiming a right to the 


- throne; and that too, if we were to credit report, at a time 
hen the people were a good deal divided in opinion, as to the 


propriety of the fucceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover. Was there 
any ſuch prince now; were there any ſuch circumſtances now ? 
——Nothing like it: here were a number of individuals with- 
out arms, without means of any kind whatever, talking of a 
Reform in Parliament. Theſ being the circumſtances, ke muſt” 


' fay, that Houſe would betray their duty to the Conſlitution, if 


they agreed to this meaſure, Having faid«this, he had but one 
thing more to ſubmit—If this buſinels was to be proc eeded in, 
there ſhould be a call of the Houſe upon it; the danger, ſup- 
poſing any to exiſt, which he did not believe, was nothing when 
pat into compariſon with the mighty ſacrifice” propoſed by the 
meaſure, He ſaw this motion in ſo dreadful a point of view, 


that he ſhould not think himſelf doing any thing but betraying 


— 


| „ 
ke ciataibentotes public, if he did not oppoſe it in every 
ſtage, for by his aveqfore the whole perſonal freedom of every 
man in the kingdom was to be given up to the Miniſter, | | 
Mr. M. Roamsok reprobated the meafure as unfounded and 
impolitic, and thought that Miniſters were carrying things too 
far. One Right Hon. Gentleman, (Mr. Wyndham), whoſe con- 
duct in that Houſe bad entitled him to reſpect in general, had 
gone ſo far as to ſay, that the Laws of this country ſhould be 
brought to the ſtandard of the Scotch Laws, = propofition' which 
every honeſt and independent man, who retained the flighteſt ro- 
gard for the freedom or happineſs of his country ought to reprobate ? 

Mr. MaxTiy profeſſed himſelf diſſatiaßed with the Report, when 
compared with the mighty ſacrifice propoſed. He was attached 
to the Conſtitution, 'and thought that any perſon who attempted 
ro deſtroy it, ought to be puniſhed j but he could not confent to 
the entire ſurrender of r 
upon ſo trifling an excuſe. : 

Mr. Lavesron faid, that on u queſtion of weh shed, 1 
was impoſfible for any Member of Parliament who conſidered his 
duty to his conſtituents to give a Ment vote. Before a meaſure. 
of ſuch conſequence was propoſed, he believed there was not a 
member of the Houſe who would not have expected that fome 
ſort of grounds would be given for bringing it forward. He had 
attended as cloſely as poſſible to the Report, and found that it 
contained nothing new, nothing that had not been known and 
ſeen in all the public newſpapers for the laſt. four years. He 


thought it rather extraordinary that ſo ſtrong a meaſure ſhould, 


be introduced upon grounds, which, if they are at all worthy of 
notice, ought to have been noticed long ago, and found it his 
indiſpenſible duty to give his negative to the preſent motion. 

Mr. Hanatson ſaid he agreed in the opinions of his Hon.-Friend 
on the ſame fide of the Houſe, and ſaw nothing in the Report 


that juſtified ſo extraordinary a meaſure as the ſuſpenſion of the 


Habeas Corpus AR, which every well-wiſher to his country muſt 
_ conſider us the palladium of Britiſh liberty. If, however, leave 
was given to bring in the Bill moved for, there were two thingy 


which he thought it would be abſolutely neceſſary to move—two' 


| Clauſes—the one was, that while the ſuſpenfien of the Habeas 
Corpus AR continued, the Houſe ſhould Continue to fit; and the 
other, that an account ſhould be rendered by the Executive Go- 
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ernment, to that Hodſe, of all perſons apprehended and confined | 


under this Bill, becauſe it would give to the Miniſters the power 
of throwing in jail, and detaining any perſon whom they might 
incline to diſtreſs; and that upon any ſuppoſed reaſon, or pretext. 
that they choſe, to allege, or make uſe of. With regard to the 
Report, , it-certainly contained nothing but what had been pub- 
licly known long before. except one point which the Right Hon. 
Gentleman had ſtated, he meant the idea that thoſe people who 
were to form the Convention had been providing arms, and were 
nearly ready to uſe them to enforce illegal purpoſes. If this was 


really the eaſe, of which, however; no proof was offered, it was 


of -ivſelf..an, avert act of treaſon ; and ſurely there were exiſting 
laws in the country to find a ſuitable puniſhment for ſuch an hei- 
nous offence,  Fot theſe reaſons, and from every conſideration of 
the ſubject, and of the Report, which, he had time to examine, 
he was clearly of opinion that he would be doing an injuſtice to 
himſelf, and deviating from his duty, as a Member of Parliament, 
and his duty to his Conſtituents, were he to ſuffer ſo.great.an in- 


| fringement,on the liberties. of che ſubject, upon ſuch frivolous 


pretences, paſs unnoticed; he would therefore, give. his decided 
negative to the mation, unleſs ſomething very an: bom what 
he had yet heard could be brought forward. 
Mr. Bus den defended. the meaſyre, and though be. admitted 
the Report to be incomplete, and · that it perhaps might appear to 
ſome,inſufficient to warrant fo ſtrong a meaſute, yet ſo much was 


he convinced of its propriety, that, as a firſt ſtep towards a ne- 


ceſſary and ſalutary meaſure, it wauld-haye-bis ſupport. 
Mr. Gaxx ſaid, it was impoſſible for him to give. a ſilent vote 


upon ſo important a queſtion, and though it was not his intention 
to go into it at much length, particulacly after the able manner 
ia which it had been treated by his Right Honourable Friend, 


ſtill when a queſlion came to be agitated, that tended to deliyer | 
over, the perſonal liberty, the property, aad perhaps the lives af 
the ſubjects to the power and will of the Executive Government, 


it became every man's duty in that Houſe to reſiſt ſuch a meaſure, 
_ eſpecially when thoſe who brought it forward had adyanced no 


proofs of any ſort that could make it-appear a meaſure oz neceſſity, 


policy or expediency. He. certainly could not agree with the 


Honourable Gentleman. who ſpoke laſt, that this as a firſt ſtep 
was to be REN or ſupported, and he e * argue on 


— 


653 
che Hon, Gentleman's own words, that this Report, this notable 


1 compilation, which had been read, vas ſo ibcomplete and fo lit- - - 
P | tle ſatisfaRory, as not to juſtify any proceeding upon it, far leſs 9 
* ' fuch a bill as that moved for. It was not his wiſh to enter at ; 
. large upon the queſtion before the Houſe ; he had not expected = 
A it, and there would certainly be other ſtages of the Bill on which, 1. 
ö | ho and others, who were not then preſent, might find it neceſſary | 0 6 
* to go into a much fuller and more particular diſcuſſion of it. It — 
* was therefore his-intention, as ſoon as the preſent queſtion. was | 
e diſpoſed of, to move that the Houſe ſhould be called over, that - of 
i thoſe who knew-nothing of what was to happen that day, might LE 
* have an opportunity of attending in their places and giving their 5 2 
S votes—the only way of ſhewing their attention. to their conſtitu- f 9 
* ents and the people of England, upon a queſtion the moſt impor- 99 
of tant, and the moſt alarming, that could be agitated in that Houſe, [ © 
e, and where there beſt and deareſt intereſts were ſo much at ſtake. f 1 
to Another thing which he meant to propoſe was, that the Report ff 
t, ſhould be printed, and to neither of thoſe did be think that any Gr 
* well grounded objection could be offered. With regard to the 1 
Wy Report itſelf, he exprefſed as much aſtoniſhment as his Honoura- | 1-2 1 
ed ble Friends, when he thought for a moment of its contents, and | 
at was never more ſurpriſed in his life time, than by the proceedings "EY 
x of that day. It was-only late laſt night, when he heard by acci- 7 
ed dent that a Report from the Committee of Secrecy was to be 

1 made that day. It had been his intention to leave town that 

as morning to attend a buſineſs which he felt to be of very great 

JC» importance indeed, and at a diſtance from town, but when he \ 
2 found that a queſtion of the magnitude and importance which = 
te that was, and in which were involved the perſonal liberty of the { "2 
on ſubjects, and the moſt valuable rights of the people of England, , 
1er he was compelled by the ſtrongeſt impulſe of duty to his Conſti- | 
ad, tuents, and as a Member of Parliament, to attend in his place at : 
rer a time when nothing but ſuch a ſenſe of duty could have indu- 

af ced him to abſent himſelf from another place, where he had the 
ut, moſt earneſt wiſh to be preſent... He. expreſſed his great ſurprize , 
It, that any meaſure; of any ſort, could be founded on thoſe trumpery 

no papers alluded to in the Report, all of which had been publiſhed 
ty, long ago, and if worthy of notice ought to have been attended to 
the haſt year, when at the meeting of Parliament there ſeemed to ſome Y, 


tep gentlemen to be ſo much cauſe for alarm. He concluded with 
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— as he had done laſt year, chat it was obſervable 


is that Honſe, that thoſe who were moſt violent in their decla- 
mations againſt the proceedings of France, were the moſt ſervile - 
in their imitations of them, and nothing could be a ſtronger proof 
of this than the whole conduct of Miniſters for the two laſt years. 
Mr. Wier zr thought there were ſufficient grounds in the R- 
port, and in the Meſſage from the Throne, to convince the Houſe 
of the propriety of bringing in ſuch a Bill * that moved for, and 


would therefore give his ſupport to the motion. 


Mr. Jzxvr replied to the laſt ſpeaker, and. cube his * 
great aſtoniſhment that the Report which had juſt been read con- 


-taihed nothing in fact or in ſubſtance that had not been publiſhed 
long ago, and ought to have been noticed at the time, if worthy 


of notice now ; and if there was any reaſon that could be given 
for reſiſling his Hon. Friend's wiſh, that it might be printed, it 
muſt be that all it contained had been printed and publiſhed al- 
ready. His ſurprize was. conſiderably increaſed, when he knew 
the reſpectable and Honourable Gentlemen who compoſed the 
Committee, and from whom ſome Report of a very different na- 
ture might have been expected j but it feemed they had proceed- 


ed moe upon an idea of panic and alarm than any other. There 


were ſome of them, indeed, Who had been originally Alarmiſts, 
but it looked as if thoſe who had not taken the alarm in a natu- 


ral way, bad been inoculated by the company they had kept; 


and when the Houſe attended to the mouſe which this mountain 
had produced, he believed there was not a man in it who world 
not ſay with him, that the. Miniſter bad brought forward one of 
the moſt violent, deſtructive, and daring meaſures that he could 


have done, upon grounds the moſt miſerable, flizaſy, and ridicu- 


Jous that ever were beard of. He juſtified his own conduct in 
epery interference he had taken ſince the commencement of the 
diſturbances in France, and the alarms in this country, and re- 


ferred to the words of a Noble Friend of his (Earl Wycombe ,, 


on a former night, that if there was guilt it ought to be pupi- 
ſhed, if there was imprudence, it ought to be expoſed; but at 
the ſame time improper infinuations ought to be avoĩded, milre- 
preſentation prevented. and calumnies refuted. As to the effect 
of that night's procceding, and ihe abſurdity of the grounds upon 

which it originated he would only ſay that if the Miniſter had 
been paid by the enemies of this country, he could not have held 


25 Fs) 
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chan his conduct that night muſt do. In addition to the news of 


dhe defeat of Clairfayt, which they would receive about this time, © | 


he doubted they would not be more. pleaſed as enemies to this 


| country, to ſee the Miniſter's ſtatement, that the people of En- 


gland were diſaffected to their government, aud ſuſpected fo far 
that it became neceſſary to follow up the French practice, and 


_ inſtitute a Committee of Secrecy, of Public Safety, or any thing 


elſe that they choſe to call it. This, be was aſſured, would be 
= matter of much ſatisfaction to the energies of the country. He 


then concluded his oppoſition to the motion by ftating, that the 


conduct and meaſures of Adminiſtration for ſome time paſt had 


| tended to put an end to public'and private confidence, and de- 
ſtroy that happineſs and harmony in ſociety which uſed to be the 


characteriſtics of Britiſh ſubjects. There was a ea cry of 


5 gueſhon! que/iton /—-when 


Mr. Suzz1pax roſe ; he Gi be nd Sahed wi nin amen: 


tion and expectation to hear ſome argument uſed; finding the 
Report ſo perfectly deſtitute of any grounds for ſuch a meaſure; 

but at laſt aw that it was not the intention of the other fide to 
>, bring forward any thipg like a ſhadow of reaſon that could ac» 


count for their conduct, This was 2 queſtion, however, of 
ſuch magnitude, that he ſhould think it criminal in him to give 


wfilent-yote upon it. Before he proceeded farther, ſome notice 


was due to that extreme impatience for the queſtion which the 


Miniſter and his friends evinced, an impatience and a manner of 
_ expreſling it, which he would not heſitate to ſay was completely 

| Indecent; yet, while liberty of ſpeech, and liberty of parliamen- 
_ tary proceeding in that Houſe remained, and he did not believe 


it could long remain, if ſuch a Bill paſſed, he would never ſo 
far forget his duty to the country, as to allow it to paſs. in ſi- 


| lence; however much it might be the wiſh of Miniſters to hurry 


amen the Houſe, à meaſure, which, to uſe the 
language of his learned Friend, was one of the moſt daring, moſt 
abominable, and moſt unprecedented that had ever been offered 


| tothe conſideration ofa Britiſh Houſe of Commons, He held the 
| Miniſter's attack upon the people of Great Britain to be unfound- 


ed, unjuſt, and impolitic, in the higheſt degree, by falſely tell- 


ing to the French that the people of this country were fo much 
OT eee 
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0 to reſtrain their e againſt the Government, { 
With regard to the report which had been ſo well and fo jenny i 1 i 
deſeribed by his Honourable Friends, be muſt ſay, that the ma- 
=. ment it was produced, the hours it was debated, when once it 
SE. ; came to the knowledge of the people, muſt appear to them ta 
| be hours of joy and congratulation, and was ſo in reality, For 
g aſter all the great exertions and great talents of this Committee 
of Public Safety, inſtigated as they were by the moſt tremendous 
alarms that had ever frightened any country, what had they to 
mmew to the country as-a vindication of their conduct, and the 
fruits of their alarms? What was to be found in the famous re- 
port of the Briiſb Barrere ?—Shortly this—a number of copies 
of idle papers that had been printed, publiſhed, and circulated, 
ſome of them for the laſt two years, and all of them before the 
commencement of the laſt Seſſian of Parliament. Why, hs 
would aſk, had they not been proſecuted at the time they ap- 
8 peared ? Why did not the Attorney General proſecute upon the 
| paper figned by Martin, which he thought, of all others, con- 
| tained the moſt criminal matter? One thing, and only one, had 
'% been ſtarted that was any thing like new, and that was, that - 
1 Hex theſe Societies had been providing arms; this by the way re- 
1 | mained merely as an affertion, for no proof had been given to 
=. the Houſe, even on that head; but if it really was ſo, or if any 
ſuch treaſonable practices exifted i in the country, were there not 
= laws by which ſuch guilty perſons might be brought to adequate 
1 ndnd condign puniſhment.— He for one believed that no ſuch 
3 : practices exiſted in the country, and that Mioifters and their 
: friends knew this to be the caſe, but it was neceſſary for them 
_ and for their views; to keep up, or rather create, ſome new” 
cauſe of panic to gain t that continuance of power over the people, 
which ſeemed to be ſo much the object of their wiſhes. He be- 
lieved moſt firmly that this meaſure was founded upon a convic- 
1 | tion on the minds of thoſs who introduced and ſupported it, that 
. + no ſuch practices exiſted at all, in this country, that could pro- 
; | Pe duce any alarm that made this propoſal far putting the liberty - 
NG and the propriety of all the people, of Great Britain, at the dif. 
LE _ cretion of the Executive Government, a power which never bad 
| been, nor ought to be given, except in times of actual rebellion, 
_ . or imminent and manifeſt danger, which none would be hardy 
en to ſay was the caſe at preſent, It was ſomewhat fingyy | 


— 
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| wer all the War men who compoſed that Committes and 
he had a very great reſpect for the characters and abilities of 
many of them, none of them had come forward in defence of 
+ this meaſure, or to ſtate grounds for it, except the Chairman 
| The principle argument which he had uſed, went to prove the 
illegality of Conventions, but certainly he could not be ſerious 
205 6 in uſing ſuch an argument ; there had been many conventions in 
<q this Country, Scotland, and Ireland, for different purpoſes, and 
77 none of them had ever been thought illegal. He- had belonged 
ö to ſome, and he believed the Right Hon. Gentlemen had, be 
was ſure the Duke of Richmond did, and though they were for 
the purpoſe of Parliamentary Reform, the avowed purpoſe of 
thoſe Societies, they held their Conventions in the Guildhall of 
London, with the leave of the Lord Mayor of that city, with 
clerks and other attendants from the Manſion-Houſe, at their 
command, and from thence they publiſhed their Proceedings and 
© Reſolutions. |. In Scotland, a Convention had been held for 8 
reform in the County Elections, and a Learned Gentlemen, 
Lord Advocate) whom he hoped was in his place, preſided 166 
that Meeting, and gave it the name of Convention. In Ireland 
it was by a Convention that the Roman Catholics had obtained 
that which was denied them by uſing every other mode of pro- 
ceeding that could be thought of, but in none of thoſe inſtances + | 
bad Conventions been thought illegal. With regard to the dif- 
|  eretion of thoſe who were to be entruſted with the extraordinary - | 
power, which a ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act would put 
into the hands of the Executive Government, it had been ſaid 
that there was no danger of its being abuſed or perverted tojm- 
proper purpoſes, On this point he differed widely, and had » | 
we right to refuſe it, becauſe having that day ſeen the frivolous pre- 
1 texts upon which this bold and dangerous meaſure was founded, 
it dere was good reaſon to ſuppoſe that if they had the power to | 
5 detain perſons ſuſpected, they would be very apt to proceed upon 
1 '- - ſuſpicions equally frivolous. Beſides, as it had been very pro- 
1. 
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perly ſaid, if they once get the power, there may be foul play, 

| | and men may be confined upon no other grounds than being hoſ- 
n, Ule to the meaſures of adminiſtration; nor could any mat in or 
ls out of that Houſe be ſafe, if they were inclined to miſrepreſent 
„ _ or diffreſs him. He was warranted in this argument by the ca- 
: PE tumaies that were daily SOOT RE wy. and "wary, | ig 
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| e almoſt avowedly employed by Miniſters for ſuch de - 
/ teſtable purpoſes. He deſpiſed ſuch calumnies as much as any 
man could do, and defied, or rather called upon any one who 
could do it, to come forward with any charge againſt him, fimi- 
. lar to thoſe that were inſinuated in theſe low and diſgraceful at- 
tacks upon individuals. Where guilt could be charged and made 
out, let the broad axe fall: but however much he held in con- 
tempt thoſe ſcurrilous miſrepreſentations, it might not be amiſs if 
| Gentlemen in office would pay ſome attention to the characters 
of individual Members of that Houſe, and they ought hot at any 
rate to encourage ſuch diſgraceful conduct in thoſe who were 
ſuppoſed to be under their controul and direction. This, he 
thought, was not worthy the attention of the Attorney General 
at the ſame time, be would ſay, that he never conſidered Gen- 
| tlemen in Adminiftration ſo mean or baſe as to promote ſuch con- 
duct in their newſpapers z and it certainly, therefore, did them 
no honour to countenance it. The Right Hon. Gentleman „ 2 
not endeavoured to lay much ſtreſs upon precedents, and it was 
as well for him that he did not, for he could not have aer 
any that would bear him out—that during the American war was 
not to be applied; the Bill then propoſed went only to affect perſons 
- coming from America to this country at a time when danger was 
to be apprebended from them. In his opinion it would have 
been better in the preſent inſtance to have made the bill to affect 
every perſon that belonged to any Society for carrying through 
any political purpoſe, than to have ſubjected every man in Bri- 
tain to the abſolute and deſpotic power which this meaſure will 
put in the hands of the King and his Miniſters. Another thing 
was to be obſerved, that no limited time was ſtated for the du- 
ration of this ſuſpenſion of the laws of the country. He contend- 
ed with much ftrength of argument and found reaſoning againſt 
the whole proceeding. He ſaid it was impoflible if this Bill 
paſſed, to ſatisfy the public that many of the people who brought 
out thoſe ſeditious and improper publications, were not ſuborned, 
.and employed for the very. purpoſe of exciting and carrying on 
cis ſyſtem of alarm and pretended danger, and concluded by ſay- 
ing, that if it was attempted to catry this Bill through both 
| Houſes of Parliament, with any extraordinary degree of expedi- 
tion or precipitation, he would not hefitate to ſay, that any Mi- 
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to paſs it, deſerved to loſe his head. | 


The CaanczLLon of the Excuzqpss ſaid, that if a Bill of this 


ſort was neceſſary, it certainly was equally neceſſary to carry it 
through with as much expedition 2s poſſible, and intimated that 
if the Houſe allowed it to be preſented, it was his intention that 
it ſhould be read a ſecond time, committed and reported that 

night, read a third time and carried to the Lords to-morrow, 
Mr, Sheridan and. Mr. Pitt ſaid each a few words in er las- | 
Mr. bones made a ſpeech of conlderable lengih in farout gh 


the motion. He animadverted- upon Mr. Sheridan's magnani- 


mity in deſpiſing newſpaper calumnies, and never proſecuting - 
them at the time, wiſhing to transfer that taſk to the Attorney 
General ex officio, and was afraid that this would not be much 
| liked by thoſe who are friends to the liberty of the preſs. He 
noticed what had been ſaid of the Bill for ſuſpending the Haben 


Corpus AR, during the American war, and thought if his me- 


. mory did not fail very much from his acquaintance! with Indian 
witneſſes, his arguments at that time were diametrically oppo- 
tte to the Hon. Gentleman's that day. He was ſo much againſt 


the Bill including a certain deſcription of perſons, that he had 


faid the laws of the country muſt exiſt to all or be ſuſpended to 
all. As to what had been ſaid about conventions,” it was not 
the words convention or delegates that he cared about; but the 
evident and ſyſtematic views which theſe people had ſhe wn to 
- ſubvert, the Conſtitution of this and every other country in Eu- 
rope. He contended that a Reform of Parliament had long been 
| the pretext of thoſe clubs and ſocieties, but never any thing but 
a pretext, to cover their treaſonable and ſeditious intentions, and 


they had found it a ſucceſsful one when their views were to de- 


ſtroy men or eſtabliſhed ſyſtems; and their wiſh now clearly was 
to. Jacobiniſe this country, and introduce the fatal ſyſtems which 

had ruined France. He agreed that every man who was hot of 
this opinion would be criminal in voting for the preſent Bill— 
He likewiſe granted, that all theſe things contained in the Re- _. 
port were known before, but yet it was neceſſary not to proſe- 


cute them, at the time, for there was a certain degree of ripeneſs 
neceſſary in all crimes, before puniſhment could be inflicted with 


8 ee had been 5 
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proved to arrive. 11 Kg a bad argument t to ſay, «hat beeauſe 
they were obſcure perſons, they were not to be dreaded, for it 


of was well known that the greateſt miſchiefs had often oocurred 
fron thoſe of that deſcription. "And in all commotions if thoſe 


this ſort, ready made to their wiſhes. | He then recurred to the 
y proceedings of the Reyolutionary Society, and read- ſeyeral ex- 
>} tracts from a book of their own, which he condemuęd in the 


en a ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act had taken place, 

e liberty of ſpeech and parliamentary diſcuſſion flouriſhed more 

than at any other period. Having gone over a variety of topics, | 

he concluded by giving his hearty aſſent to the Bill—a wiſe and 
politic mt᷑aſure, fully juſtified by the emergenty of the caſe. 

Mx. Suztivan begged to ſet the Hon. Gentleman right on one 

point. He had never ſaid that he deſpiſed newſpapers, but the 

2 calumnies that had been thrown out againſt him in a particular 

paper, ſuppoſed to be under the immediate direction of Govern- 

ment; neither had he requeſted that the Attorney General WO. 

proſecute on his account. 
| The ArTToangey GexgraL. . the modes, 
| but was ſo much indiſpoſed by hoarſeneſs that it was impoſſible to 


which had his warmeſt concurrence, from the information he had 
obtained in the Committee of Secrecy. He ſeemed to think him- 

* - ſelf unfairly treated in the manner in which the publie proſecu- 
f tions, ſince he was in office, bad been argued by Gentlemen on 


preſerve thoſe ineſtimable bleſſings which. were enjoyed ——_ 
- Britiſh Conſtitution. : 

Mx. Fox explained. —He ſaid, he certainly had ge of 

EF: many of the proſecutions as contrary to law, and to all Conſttu- 

'; _ tional principles. It was not neceſſary for him to ſay, if he meant 

or when he might bring them before the wiſdom of Parliament, 

but certainly he would not heſitate to mention ſome that he thought 

vere well worthy af their notice— Firſt, thoſe which had taken 


9 


* 


ſtrongeſt terms, He aſſerted, that during the former times, 


3 3 collect ſo muck of his ſpeech in the gallery us to offer any accu- 
_ * 2 rate detail of it. He was ſurpriſed that Gentlemen ſaw nothing 
une ia the report that pointed out the neceſſity for this meaſure 


che other fide, and recapitulated many of the arguments that had 
been uſed reſpecting the propriety and neceſſity of the meaſure to 


6bſcure perſons were ſuffered to gain ſtrength, there were always FA 
people of higher rank, who would readily employ-an army of 


— 
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Mr, Walker, at Mancheſter; Mr. Philips, at Lancaſter; Rev. _ 


Mr. Winterbothow, and all the others that were carried on for 


Words ſlightly ſpoken, There was another, where he would not 
be ſuppoſed to have any-partiality-for the party concerned, he , 
meant Froft's trial, the proceedings on the whole of which be 


conſidered to be illegal. ac u 


The ArTroxney GNA, and Mr. wn todoidetifer Lei. 
| er ſaid each, that when theſe queſtions were brought or, 
the; would be ready to meet the Right Hon. Gentleman. 


The Houſe then divided. For bringing in of the Bill, 
r 5" | Ayes, 201,—Noes, 39. 


Me. Gar refs wane aft of the Houſe, r ; 


might have time to conſider a propofition, of which, till that day, 


none but the friends of the Miniſter had...thelcaggpice, | and - 


that thoſe who living out of town could have had no notice what- 
ever, might have an opportunity of attending. 

The Craxezrior of the Excazqurs expreſſed his ſurpriſe at the 
indiſeretion of a motion, the only. tendency of which muſt be to 


defeat the object of the Bill. What fuller attendance could the 


- Honourable Gentleman expect, unleſs he eſtimated the number 


of Members preſeat from the fall Minority in which he had juſt 


voted? 


Mr, Fox ſaid, that inſtead of the Jofry tons esd by the 
Right Honourable Gentleman, 4 tone of humility and contrition | 
would have much better become him, fince by him had been 


conducted the meaſures which had reduced the country to 2 
deplorable ſituation of baving recourſe to ſuch'a meaſyre, He 
would challenge any Member of the Secret Committee to ſay» 


chat he knew of any intention in any part of the country to riſe - 


in arms; and if none of them could anſwer in the affirmative, no 
danger would be incurred by aNowing the uſual and neceſſary 
time for diſcuſſion, 


Mr. Gzzr replied in very imaged diner ins allufions made 


to him by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman's haughtineſs was perhaps more than uſually 


inſtigated by the near proſpeR of the extraordinary and almoſt un- 
limited power which the Bill was to put into his hands. He had 


_ always admired the great talents of the Right Honourable Gen- 
Oy but when talents were not directed to honeſt w_ ho. 


„ 
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In the afternoon. 


| havfted by the exertion which the unexpected TIN... 
called upon him te make in a ſtate of indiſpoſition. 


| 1 of he Mariy ws wid , 


The Hows divided on Mr. Grey's Motion, 

Ayes, - 33,—Noes, 20. 
After this diviſion, Arangers were not admitted imo the gu- 
Mr. Gaxx declared, if the propoſed meds of 9 the Bill 


| gh ae Houſe was perſiſted in, he ſhould do what he muſt | 4 
dave felt; it bis duty to do if it had been debated in the uſual | 
manner, viz. divide the Houſe upon every ftage of it. 


The. Bill was brought in, read a firſt and ſecond time, com- 
mitted, and gone through in the; Committee; in the courſe of 


Which eight divifens took OT ot e the 
Ne 


On the main un th b. ga nom en he u. | 


74 $0 Apes 108.— Nees, . 
The Report was brought up and end to and th ne. 


e to be read 5 third time this day. 


At balf an hour paſt three in the morning adjourned an four 


Mr. 5 ons fla, „ 


Corpus AAR, on the Report of the Secret Commiltee, 


52 ; 5 Dundas, Sir Thomas 
Harriſon, John Wingington,SirEdward | Pelham, G. A.  ' 
North, Dudley ' © Philips, J. G. . Cavendiſh, Lord G. K. 
Plumer, William Vaughan, Benjamin Howel. - David Lia 
aaa _ , _ Dy, George: OY gs | 

„ LY TELLERS. . nts 


. | Merida, 3.8. | Grey, Charles 
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HOUSE OF COMMMONS, .. 
TE We I + "any 17. 5 | | 
7 Nour uf ay hou fe four clock the oder of the day be-. 
52 ing called for 
| Mr. Sennen ſaid, it was Yeſterday underſtood from the Mi- . 


/  nifter himſelf, that this buſineſs was to be brought forward, and 


, preciſclyat four o'clock. this day: — the Houls 1 
| ſhould wait for him, efpecially as he had been in the Houſe, and gs 
; had quitted it, Perhaps he was now taking = walk. for his a- 0 
- muſement, but that way not a reaſon for the Houſe to wait ; and vn 
as thoſe who diſapproved of the Bill openly profefſed to wiſh for 8 
delay, for the purpoſe of. affording to the public an opportunity 6 
knowing the nature of this moſt alarming. meaſure, he ſhould, — 
15 > without 75 further beftation, os,” 4 d * Houſe do no⸗gg—guy³m·ͥ; 


D 


Me. e feoned th ner ad fd thit he ue c 62 

one reaſon,” Which way perſonal to biinſelf, as well as for oth en 7 
Di more importance—That not having had the ſmalleſt; notice I . 
0 des gu to bring in ſo ſuddenly, and to carry through-ſo rapidly 1 * 1 

1 2 Bill of ſuch conſequence as that which was no beſcre tbhg 27} 
Houſe; and not having cohceived it poſſible tlist ſuch a Bill could A 
be ſo propoſed and hurried, without giving gentlemen a. fingle | „ 
_ day's tis to read nnd conider the Report of the Secret Commits. -” 7-4. 
tee j he had unfortunately. been abſent yeſterday, aud therefots . © «lf 
be very much wiſhed for 8 Aelay till Monday next, on his on Le 3 4 
account. But he wiſhed for i it much more on account of the fa. | | 25 Me: i x 1 
ure of the buſineſs, and the conſequences which might follow to — 
* nation, if ſuch a buſineſs. wad precipitately concluded, He 5 1 

ki * confelled that he was but imperfcRly informed on the ſubjed; .- >. 

f but us far as the information. went, which be had been able to ob- 5 * 
tain, the object of the meaſure in queſtian- was, in ſubſtance and ef- 222 
 feR, to ſet afide the Conftitution by an Act of the Legillature,. + _ 3 
They, who thought that ſuch a queſtivn was ſerious and important, = /- 
would allow that it ought not to be carried through without ſome. — 4, _ 
pauſe and deliberation ; and, on the other hand, he did not ſee ho | * "= 

2 8 who thought the bulinels of ſo DO uy 2 not 10 5 „ 
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worth their attendance at the hour which they themſclves had 
appointed, could think it worth their while to _ to * ad- 
journment. 

Mr. Canninc ſaid he underſtood that his Right 8 
Friend had gone away on very particular buſineſs, on which he 
might be detained for ſome time; 3 and that he was obliged to at- 

tend to, ſuperior engagements. | 

Mr. Saria reprobated, in the ſevereſt terms, the idea that 

_ any Member ſhould have any engagements that were ſuperior to 
attending his duty in that Houſe ; the apology wps the moſt ex- 
traordinary he ever heard offered to that Houſe for any A 

4 N of it, for his abſence. ; | | 

_ Mr. Canine explained. a 

| | Mr. Rosz oppoſed the motion in 2 deck of hott 
length, in which he quoted precedents from the Journals of the 
. Houſe, and deſired that they might be read, in order to ſhew 
that this was a meaſure ſanctioned by precedents, and particular- 
ly that of the year 1745, which being done, | 

5 Mr. CgurTenay ridiculed the idea of the Miniſter's ſuperior 

» engagements. Perhaps he had got ſome lady to meet, and therge | 

3 fore he ſhould give him three quarters of an hour. 

| Lord Wrconsz thought alſo that the apology for the Mini 

ſter's abſence. was highly indecorous : he wiſhed-to know 5 . 

ſuperior engagements any Member of that Houſe could have, to 1 

| that of attending his duty in it, eſpecially on an occaflon ſo, im- 

portant as the preſent : there ſeemed to him to be in the Houſe, 
on this and ſome other occaſions, with regard to the-negl.gence 
of the Miniſter, a forbearance bordering on torpor : he could 
not conſent to ſo flagrant a violation of public duty as to wait, 
for any great length of time, for the appearance of any individu- 

418 al: he ſhould therefore vote for the adjournment. 

_ Mr. Boxros thought that this ſubject was too portant 0 to 

| be delayed by a queſtion of adjournment: he was a friend to this 


—_ * 


Ws 


to ſupport it, he would do ſo: he conceived that there were 
many individuals in this country who ought to be puniſhed, and 
he thought that ſuſpending the Habeas Corpus Act, was the beſt 
mode for that purpoſe ; on theſe greaſe he ſhould * the 
motion for adjournment. 


Mr. Janes ſupported the 8 870 and ſaid he monde be glad . 


n 


meaſure, and if he was obliged to walk out to the loby oo times 


C873 


to Jak out of, and into, the Houſe 500 times to defeat this | | ; 
Bill; for by relinquiſhing the Habeas Corpus Act, the Houſe , "2 
| relinquilhed the palladium of the people of England. He thought - Ro. 
it fair to take advantage of any accident to defeat this Bill, for 4 
the Houſe ſhould recolle& it was owing to accident that the Ha- 
| beas Corpus Act paſſed ; there was great oppoſition to it in the 
Houſe of Lords, and it was owing to one perſon being counted 
for ten, that the Bill paſſed. | He then quoted the celebrated 
ſpeech of Mr. Booth ® on the ſuſpenſion of this al and conclud- b 
ed with ſupporting the motion. 8 
Lord WNETAn Rus ſaid he ſhould vote for the adjourn. 
ment? he was decidedly againſt the preſent meaſure, The queſ- 
tion was not, whether we ſhould or ſhould not puniſh certain 
perſons for endeavouring to act improperly ; for that purpoſe he _ + © 2:15. Jon 
conſidered the law ſufficient; but whether we ſhould keep our pre- »Fy 
ſent ſree and happy Conttiration, or give it for the chance of eſta- | Fl 
bliching an arbitrary Government. He ſaw nothing in the Re- 
port to juſtify the preſent moſt violent and alarming meaſure. 


Mr. Vonxx oppoſed the motion, and defended the preſent Bill, | 7 x fl 

: under the precedent of the year 1922. l 
Mx. Laus ros ſaid he though this meaſure diſſimilar to every EONS 

5 other ever attempted. Nothing appeared in the Report to juſ- Mes 
y 0, e and the ſpeech of the Miniſter on moving for leave to ; 7 
FX bring in the Bill, had completely failed to make out the neceſ- * 
Th ſity for which he contended. In the caſe of 1722, the meaſure | 2 
, waz juſtified, and the reaſons offered were as ſuch would now be 5 i MN 
4 ſatisfactory. a xd . 2 
0 - SirWiLL1amYouxe ſpoke to order, concelileg chat theſe alluſions 
' to the ſpeeches of Members on other occaſions, were irregular, 
7 The SezaxE was of Wr chat Me. Lambton was perfectly 
+ in order, | 1 
4 Mx. Laus ron 3 and aid that if it were toi Speed . _ 
r he wiſhed to delay this buſineſs, that was a miſtake; he did not 3 5 5 
2 oppoſe it with that vie w; he oppoſed the medfure becauſe he | "8 
e vas convinced of its unconſtitutional tendency : he had no par- 65 
d ticular partiality for the proceedings « of theſe Societies; he diſ- 
it approved of them in general, nor djd he approve of the charac- : 1 
© ter of many of the perſons who compoſed them. He. did not — 
4 mean to ſay that Miniſters intended to abuſe the truſt to be re · e 4 


| coi arte) eaten 8 
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poſed in them by the preſent Bill, but he was not to'be govern, > | 
ed by his own private opinion upon that ſubject, for he was id 
that Houſe in a repreſentative capacity, in which he-was bound 
to be jealous; and under that idea, he could give no confidence 
but ſuch as was warranted by the Conflitution. 
Sir Wu ian Young oppoſed the motion. 6 
Mr. Cunwzu ſupported the motion on the ground that it was 
neceſſary for the public to be WN with the alarming ten- 
dency of the Bill. X 
| Mr. Buxton oppoſed it, on this ground that magiſtrates had 
not power to detain perſons who were ſuſpected of being guilty 
2 OI conſpiracy againſt the ſlate, for a period long enough to cxa- 
mine whether they were guilty or not. There were two or three 
perſons now in cuſtody on ſuch a charge, and they might be diſ— 
charged in'the due courſe of law, before their caſes could be ex- 
- amined, unleſs the Habeas Corpus Act was ſuſpended. © * 
_ Mr, Baxx« thought this a meaſure which involved the ſafety 
of the Conſtitution, This meaſure, if fit to be purſued at all, 
was ſuch as ſhoũld be purſued with ſpeed ; thoſe, therefore; 10 
thought it ought to be adopted af any time, could not poſſibiy 
. conſent to any adjournment. It was deſired that the Houſe © 
ſhould «delay this proceeding, in order that the opinion of the 
people might be known: how was that opinion to be collected? 
He therefore thought it his duty to fland forward, and to con- 
ſent to the ſuſpenſſon of this law, in order, not to prevent the 
people from meeting and giving their opinion on points to which 
they were competent, but to prevent the carrying on Aa ſyſtem 
of conſpiracy againſt the State. He ſhould put it home to the 
breaſts of gentlemen, and aſk whether they did not think thers 
were a few, and he believed but a few, who had evil intentions 
towards the Conſtitution of this country; 3 but a few ill. diſpoſed 
perſons might do a great deal of miſchief, particularly i in a po- 
pular aſſembly, and miſlead men of the beſt intentions. At- 
_ tempts of that ſort had been made in a ſociety. of which he was 
once 2 member, and thoſe attempts compelled him to leave it, 
Such, he feared, would too often be the caſe, for bad men n 
would mix in company with the good upon theſe occaſions. © He 
quitted that ſociety (the, Friends of the People) for theſe rea · 
ſons; not that he did not believe that the greater port of f them 
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ſome precedents in ſupport of the Bill. 


( 29 ) <2 
were very good men, but he thought. it not laß under all the 
circumſtances, for him to continue. 

Mr. Micsaxx thought the common law of the land — * 7 
quate to the correction of the evils complained of, and on chat 
account, this extraordinary meaſure was unneceſſary : he ſhould 


therefore more for the adjournment, x 5 


Mr. Serjeant Warsen oppoſed the adjournment, ad quoted, 

The Houſe divided bl he 
For the adjournment — — 37 
Agiint it:: 16 


The queſtion being put, Tan this Bill bs now read a third 


time,” 
Mr. Carr maintained chat the . r in lhe Report 


wal not accompanied with proof that bore the Miniſter out in 
his concluſion, namely, that the Habeas Corpus AR ought to 
be. ſuſpended, in order to check thoſe proceedings, and prevent 
the accompliſhment of the object of the Societies in queſtion. 
He objected to this meaſure; becauſe it would exempt Miniſters 


entirely from all reſponſibility. It would be the leaſt of two. 
evils, to. allow Miniſters to act as they pleaſed ſecretly; becauſe 
then, if they proceeded to violate the law, without or againſt - 


_ evidence, they would, at leaſt, be acting under the terror of 


impeachment; but here they were to be permitted to proceed 


vithout any Lundaten on evidence, as they ſhould pleaſe, with - 
out any reſponſibility whatever. The Committee who framed 
this Report had been appointed by ballot ; the manner in which 


they were choſen did not deſerve the name of a ballot. He dif- 


fered from the Committee in all their coneluſions from the evi- 
dence they reported 3 and he doubted whether all the evidenee- 
that ought'to be Ne the” Hoale was bee it; ; the Commit- 


tee were either deceived themſelves, or wiſhed to deceive others, 


and an attempt was now made to make the Houſe parties in the 
impoſture, Much ſtreſs had been laid upon precedent ; ; now, ge 
confeſſed that precedent had little or no weight with him, a- 
gainſt principle; but he maintained that the reaſon of the thing, 
even according to precedent, waSagainſt the preſent meaſure. 


He then proceeded to take a view of all the precedents, which 


he examined minutely, and maintained that every one of them 


Was founded upon much better evidence than the —_— mea- 


8 7 


1 «0. 0 3 
- ſure bad for its foundation. He had expreſſed a doubt on a for- 
mer night whether he ſhould have voted for the ſuſpenſion 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, even on the evidence that had 
been offered / on ſome former occaſions, had he been a Mem- 
ber of Parliament then; on which an obſervation had been made, 
which was, perbaps, intended to inſinuate that he ſhould not then 
be ſo ready as he ought to be, any more than now, to lend aſ- 
fiſtance to Government when it ſtood in need of it. Such an in- 
finuation deſerved, and ſhould have nothing but contempt from 
him: he ſhould-have done then as he was doing now, diſcharge 
his duty conſcientiouſly, without being at any pains to enquire 
what infinuations might be thrown out againſt him, with a view 
to injure him in the eſtimation of the public, by aſſiguing to him 
motives which he diſdained. It had, in the courſe of the debate 
on this important and alarming meaſure, been fſafd, that it was 
highly improper to appeal to the public for their ſentiments upon 
it. This was not very conſiſtent with the conduct of the Mini- 
ſter on former -qccafions. Had the Houſe forgotten, the public 
| had not forgotten, how the Miniſter conducted himſelf on the af - 
fair of the armament againſt Ruſſia, | He had carried on his mea - 
ſure on that occafion, with a triumphant majority through Par- 
liament, but when he found the public voice was decidedly agaiuſt 
it; he had, as it had been emphatically ſaid; - + dragged his par- 
liamentary majorities through the dirt, and relinquiſhed his ob- 
ject, becauſe he found the people were againſt him.” What was 
the conduct of the Miniſter in the year 1982, when his pretend- 
ed ſincerity for a parliamentary reform, bad been defeated in that 
Houle, by a motion for the order of the day? He had abandoned 
fit for ever. William Pitt, the reformer of that day, was Wil- 
liam Pitt the proſecutor, aye and perſecutor too of reformers now. 
' . He who thought it fit to inflame the paſſions of the people, and 
to inftigate them to a contempt for the Houſe of Commons then, 
would not now allow the people to judge of their own rights and 
p deareſt intereſts, but perſecuted with the real bitterneſs, of an 
| apoſtate, his-own partner in the queſtion of parliamentary reform, 
He had this very day been examining as a priſoner, John Horne 
Tooke, ſor perſevering in his ſentiments. This ſame Willfam 
Pitt, who had once taught the public to believe, that nothing 
honeſt was to be expected from the Houſe of Commons, and that 
the people ſhould do every thing for themſelves, now inſiſted that 
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the EA ſhould do nothing for themſelves, but ſhould ſubmit 


implicitly to the Houſe of Commons, the right even of their per- 
ſonal freedom. What was the natural inferenoe from all this? 


Why, chat this famous reformer only wanted to obtain the confi- 


dence of the people, in order to betray their intereſts and ſacri- 


fice their rights. What were theſe acts of which ſuch complaints 


were made in the Report of this Committee of Secrecy ? Nothing 
more than that a ſet of people had expreſſed a determination to 


purſue, by legal means, the object of parliamentary reform. He 
knew nothing of any of theſe ſocieties, except from report; he- 


was not à member of either of them; he bad even diſapproved of 
ſome of their plans: but this was not a time for him, on account 
of ſome difference of opinion upon ſpeculative points, to abandon  * 


them to the fury of their ap6ſtate foe. There might be impru- 
dence in ſome of their meaſures; there might be amopg them, 
men of deſperate fortune and ſiniſter purpoſes z but if any evils 


had ariſen from the doctrine of applying to. the people, inſtead 


of applying to Parliament, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been the chief cauſe of that evil. What was the objeQ of 
theſe people? © Their oſtenſible objeQ,” ſaid the Miniſter, * is 


Parliamentary Reform; but their real object is the dedruchen | 
of the goyernment of this country,” How was that explained? 
By the reſolutions,” ſaid the Miniſter, © of theſe perſons them- 


ſelves, for they do not talk of applying to Parliament, but of 


applying to the people themſelves for the purpoſe of obtaining a 
parliamentary reform,”—* If this language be criminal,” ſaid 
Mr. Grey, © I myſelf am one of the greateſt criminals. 1 lay, 
chat from the Houſe of Commons I have no hopes of a parlia- 


mentary reform, that I have no hope of reform, but from the 
people themſelves, that this Houſe will never reform itſelf, or 


deſtroy the corruption by which it is ſupported, by. any other 
means than'thoſe of the reſolutions of the people, acting on the 
prudence of this Houſe, and on which the people ought to re- 


ſolve; this, they can only do. by meeting in bodies, This was 


the language of the Miniſter in 1782, but I do not know what 
his ſentiments are now, for who can know the ſentiments of an 


apoſtate, who has no rule for his guidance but his own conſcience. 


— 


Theſe were the ſentiments of the Duke of Richmond at this | 
time, but he accompanied. theſe ſentiments with a plan, preciſely .. 


what theſe ſocieties now recommend,“ univerſal "we and 
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annual repreſentation. » What then have theſe perſons 4056 


more than the Chancellor of the Exchequey and the Duke of - 
Richmond? And what has been diſcovered 'by examining. the 
fine velvet bag which the Minſter brought into the Houſe in fo 


| "ſolemn a manner? Nothing but what every bedy knew twelve 


years go, and what theſe ſocieties have thought fit to re- 
print and publiſh in the year 1794. It is for this that the Ha- 


beas Corpus Act is to be. ſuſpended, and the perſonal liberty of 


every individual in the kingdom is to be in ths hands of the 
King's Miniſter.“ In cafes of extraordinary emergency, Mr. 


Grey allowed that the Habeas Corpus Act might be ſuſpended, 
but here was not ſufficient cauſe made out for the purpoſe: He 


; did not pretend to b learned in the law; but he always under- 
ſtood that nothing but overt acts were legal evidence of inten- 
tion. Nom he wiſhed to know, by what conſtruction of law ot 


of common ſenſe it was, that we were to conclude men intend- 


ed, what they did not profeſs? That when they ſaid they meant ; 
to obtain a parliamentary reform by conſtitutional means, they a 
intended to pull down the conſtitution by force? The law afford- 


ed means to puniſh. \thoſe who acted unjuſtly, and that was ſuf. - 
ficient in this caſe. He was ſure that if this meaſure was ſub- 
mitted to the, people at large, they would expreſs their abhor- 


rence of it, in ſuch a manner, that it would be impoſlible to paſs 


it even through that Houſe. But ſuppoſing, merely for the ſake of 
argument, that theſe Societies were dangerous: Was this conven- 
tion, ſo much talked of, likely to aſſemble ſo ſoon that Government 


would be unable to prevent that danger ? Nothing like it; but 


the real reaſon for this diſpatch was, the convidion of the Mi- 


niſter, that if he did not paſs it by ſtealth, the public would nat 


ſuffer him to paſs it at all! He was induced to ſay this, becauſe 


jf obſervations of chis kind were not made, and the public at- 
dention called to this bifineſs, a blow might ſoon be given, that 
| would deſtroy our liberties for ever. This meaſure was part of 


that ſyſtem of alarm which had been adopted to keep che pub- 


lic from ſeeing their real fituation 3 he had no doubt that when 


this buſineſs came to bg properly examined by the public, as very 
ſoon it would, the deception would be diſcovered, and thoſe who 
endeayoured to_expoſe it now, by oppoſing. the preſent Bill, 
would be thanked by the public for their exertions. perhaps 


- the Miniſter had Gtr trick to play. if he ſhould diſſolve Par- 


* 


. „ 
'Kament foon alter this, he might poſſibly derive forms advantage - 


for a time by it. He did not know whether that was his inten- 
tion or not. It might be the remaining trick he had to play; 
but he believed it would be the laſt; be that as. it might, he 
had done his duty in oppoſing this bill. and he was confident he 
had laid down fufficient ground for rejecting it. As a cbntraſt 
to the preſent Bill, and the manner by which it was attempted 


to be paſſed, he deſired that the proceedings on the Journals af 
| the 6th of February, 1679, might be read—which being done; 


Mr. Cannes ſaid, it was Eurious to obſerve the contradiftory 


conduct of the oppoſition, for according to them precedents were - 
every thing when in their favour, and worth nothing when a- 


gainſt them. He was willing to grant them either argument, 


but be did not think it candid or fair, that to ſerve their own 
| purpoſes, they ſhould prey upon both. He would not, he ſaid, 
argue as to the proof of the danger that induced his Majeſty's 
. Miniſters to ſuſpend the Habeas Corpus Act; the report of the. 


Secret Committee juſtified the meaſure ; ink he was willing for 


his part, to take the word of Government. The conduct of the 


Right Hon. Geatlemen (Mr. Pitt), on the ſubject of a Parlia- 


_ mentary Reform was made the inceſſant topic of animadverſion. 
| Surely it ſignified but little to the queſtion in debate. A gen- 


tlemen might change his opinion as circuniſtances differed, and 
what was proper at one time might be the contrary at another. 


He had been of opinion that a Parliamentary Reform was a - 


wholeſome meaſure; but he now entertained the ſame opinion 


vith his Right Honourable Friend; he ſupported him in thoſe 


opinions, and he agreed with him that though ſuch a reform 


might not be improper for decifion in time of Peace, yet it was 


not-a propoſition that ought to "be agitated in times of tumult 
and ſtorm. This was not a period when Gentlemen ſhould take 
a partial view of a ſubjeR ; they ſhould not look to a part but 
the whole, If Miniſters were to proceed in this buſineſs, Par- 


lament was menaced with the diminution of its numbexs by the 


ſeceſſion of the Gentlemen oppoſite ! but he did not perceive the 
direful conſequence that would reſult to the country, if ſuch 
threats were carried into execution! He thought it was poſlible | 
for the Country to ſubſiſt under the calamity of their ſeceſſion! 
He paid many compliments to the caadour of Mr. Lambton, but 
ſaid the precedent of 1722, was almoſt entirely in point. 
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Mr. e explained, He ſaid, that Sir Robert Walpole 

had firong grounds to believe, that the Conſpirators in his day, 
had applied for 5000 men to Foreign Potentates; but not 2 

word had been advanced to ſhew, nor was the leaſt evidence 

given to prove that any of the Societies of the preſent day had 

applied to France for any number of men whatever; nor had 

they proclaimed at Charing Croſs, that they, were One and In. 

diviſible. | 

Mx. Baxzn explained, 

Mr. CouxTenay complimented Mr. Cain on the brilliant 
diſplay of abilities he had made, and congratulated Mr. Pitt ou 
having procured ſo Honourable an Apologiſt. Nothing could be 

more iugenious than his defence of his friend. True” ſays he 
* my friend is an Apoſtate, but then I am an Apoſtate too. 
True, he i is guilty, but I defire to have the honour of ſharing in 
his diſgrace; and. I aſſure you that if ever my Right Honourable , 
Friend ſhall return to his former opinions I will alſo.?? Could 
any thing be more ingenious than this defence ? Could any thing 
be 'more truly deſcriptvie of his own character? Indeed ſuch 
characters were very common and had been often deſcribed by 
Politicians, as well as Poets, —Pope for inſtance ame ſuch a 
character accurately | 
Like ſome vile ſtraw that's bird cy every blaſt, 
And carried off in ſome dog's tail at laſt.” 1 
But he did well in ſticking to the tail of the Miniſter, + as % 9 
| had, no doubt, his reaſons for it. Mr. Courtenay then ſpoke 
with ſeverity of the meaſure. before the Houſe. . It was calcula- | 
ted, he inſiſted, to deſtroy the ſocial intercourſe between men, 
and to make each perſon afraid to truſt his neighbour. He was 
ſurpriſed how bis Majeſty's Miniſters could adopt thoſe meaſures 
which they ſo much reprobated in a neighbouring Country, for 
certainly the ſame thing had been done in France by Barrere and 
Roberſpierre, who, when they ſaw themſelves threatened with 
danger, inſtantly diſcovered a Plot, which they ſubmitted to the 
Committee of Public Safety, before whoſe abſolute authority the 
victims of their diſlike or diſapprobation were immediately ſacri- 
ficed. So far the Chancellor of the Exchequer preciſely followed 
their example, he had like them all the qualities of a os Mi- 
niſter.— he had fimulation-and difſimulation. 
[Here he was called to order by the Speaker. 
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Sit 8 Howanp obſerved, that he was pethaps the oldeft 
Member of that Houſe, and was of opinion that all perſonallity 
was irrelevant to the ſubject of debate, 

Mr. Prrr ſaid, he was willing to wave the point of order a9 

far as he was perſonally concerned, for nothing that the Honour- 
able Gentleman could ſay could poſſibly offend him 


rupted the Honourable Member on any idea of whatimight be 
the perſonal feelings of any Gentleman, but becauſe: pong 
35 that he was going beyond the eſtabliſhed rules of debate. 
F MIX. Covarxxar ſaid, that if the Right Honourable. Chancellor 
f of the Exchequer had waited for him to finiſh his ſentence, he 
11 | would have been ſpared the mortification of. hearing his rebuke. 
FE - He intended to have ſaid, that Lord Bacon remarked, That 
N there could be no great Miniſter without Simulation and Diſſi- 
ho ' mulation;” As to what the Right Honourable Gentlemen has 
2 ſaid with reſpect to me, continued Mr. Courtenay.“ I am 
4 | convienced from his complacency and benignity of countenance, 
- ' that he was really fincere, ind ſo far, certainly, I cannot charge 
k him with diſſimulation. He next adverted to a Hand- bill, which 
* ; hae received coming down to the Houſe, which had been circu- 
8 lated with greav induſtry, and not read with leſs avidity. It 
was to the following effect: Treaſon! Treaſon! Treaſon! 
Ws: Engliſhmen, beware ; take care of the curſed Engliſh Jaco- 
| bins, who formed a plot to deliver up the Duke of York and his 
we Army to the diabolical French, to be cut to pieces.” Much bad 
A: been ſaid of the clemency of Miniſters in this buſineſs, but he 
— muſt ſay, that he would not truſt much to their humanity, He 
. inſtanced a circumſtance relating to Meſſrs. Muir and Palmer, 
* Gentlemen of reſpectability, and as good education, as many 
1 Gentlemen in that Houſe—He had information in his poſſeſſion 
or 5 of the humanity of Miniſters with reſpect to theſe Gentlemen. 
nd Mr. Secretary Dundas, he afferted, from a letter which he had 
th, copied, had been applied to for the purpoſe that theſe Gen- 
he tlemen ſhould not be treated as common Felons, but the appli- 
he cation proved fruitleſs, and they would actually have been bolt- | 
_ ed down in the hold with common culprits, if they had not 
ed been ſuffered to remain in 2 damp and confined room, in com- 


| pany with a dozen of Soldiers. This act of humanity proceeded 
from the oY W a Serjeant, for a Britiſh ſoldier has ſometimes: 
2 


The Speaker ſaid,- it could not be ſuppoſed that he had i inter- 
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more feeling than a Britiſm Miniſter. He ſaid be mentioned the 
fact on the authority of Letters which he himſelf had, ſeen and 
copied: yet he did not affirm the fact to be true, He eonclud-. 
ed with declaring, that he ſhould give every oppoſition in hig 
power to the Bill, as ſtricking at the very exiſtence of the Con- - 
I ſtitution, and as . introduced by men for whey, as ws 
i | ' ers, he had the utmoſt contempt. © 
Wo” | Mr, Dunvas ſaid he ſhould leave his humanity to be judged of 
| by every man's opinion of his general conduct. With reſpe& to 
the information that he had directed the perſons alluded to, to 
% be treated like common felons; it was a direct falſehood. "On 
2% | the contrary, he had ſaid to many perſons who applied to him 
=, on their behalf, that however he might differ from ther with 
reſpe& to the guilt of thoſe perſons, he was defirous of paying 
every attention to their birth and rank in ſociety that their ſitua · 
tion would admit of; and he pledged his veracity as a gentlemgn 
' that all the orders he had given, with regard to their treatment, 
were to this effect. He denied that any one of them had ever 
applied to the Crown for mercy. He had heard of a petition 
from the parents of Mr. Muir, which was tranſmitted by a friend, 
That Friend, when he viſited Mr. Muir in the Hulks, was told 
by him that he deſired no merey; that he gloried in what he had 
done, and conſidered his ſufferings in the cauſe In which he bad 
engaged, as an hounour not a puniſhment. The gentlemen would 
RR: have thought him wrong in the head, if be had not been told that 
—_— Mr. Muir had been viſited by perſons of diſtinction, to whoſe con- 
= | verſation he attributed this diſdainof mercy. With reſpect to the 
1 Bill, the interpoſition of the legiſlature of one day was not to. be 
ca b aſſimilated to that of another, becauſe the emergency could not 
1 _— doe the ſame. It was now ſaid that the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas 
mi | - Corpus would be the complete overthrow of the conſtitution, 
Let Gentlemen look to the precedents, nine of which had oceur- - 
1. red fince the Revolution. and they would find that in the beſt 
Ws. / > times, and by the beſt miniſters, the temporary ſuſpenſion of the 
8 | , Habeas Corpus had never been fo conſidered. They would find - 
=. that nine Parliaments, not as it was now the faſhion to call Par- 
3 liaments corrupt, had approved of preciſely the ſame ſort of 
DN" meaſure that was now before the Houſe, Let them next fee if 
+ i 9 any valuable right of the ſubject had been impaired by it. No 
RTE hiſtorian had ever ſaid ſo, no man had alledged it even in con · 
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3 This was »omplete anſwer to all the wild deckens. 
tion on the threatened ruin of the Conſtitution, The danger, it 

might be ſaid, bad been greater on former occaſions, and more 
apparent than it was now; but he would rather have to contend 
with a foreign enemy than to guard againſt the ſecret poiſon that 
worked unſeen, Let no man, however, ſay that correſpondence 
with the foreign enemy was a thing that could not exiſt. Mean 


men had much to gain by anarchy, and nothing to loſe. When _ 
g they formed Conventions for reforming the State, their aſſocia - 
tion became a conſpitacy for plunder; they naturally declared 

war againſt every thing reſpectable in rank or authority, and 

were retarded by no ſcruples as to the means of carrying it on. / 
It was not a Reform of Parliament that would ſatisfy theſe ſo- 
_ cieties, The reſolutions of one of them expreſily faid, * That 


ſome things were not to be ſubmitted to, either with or without 


the ſaaction of Parliament.” They did not all go this length in 
their reſolutions ; but he felt no difficulty in ſaying that a Con- 
vention which had for its object univerſal ſuffrage and annual e- 


lections, could not exiſt but by, overturning the Monarchy and 
the Parliament, and introducing.anarchy on the ruins of both. 
His Kight Hon. Friend (Mr. Pitt) had never held ſuch doctrines. 


If the Duke of Richmond had ever entertained ſuch an opinion, 
be could only ſay that it was a fooliſh theory for a wiſe man to 
hold. Such a propoſition neither he nor any wiſe man would 
make at preſent, when the only effe& of it could be to propagate - 


the ſame ſort of ſpirit that had deſolated France. None of the 


Gentlemen ok the other fide of the Houſe had ever maintained 
tis doctrine. An Honourable Gentlemen (Mr. Grey), on his 
motion for Parliamentary Reform, had ſaid that he would prefer 


uniyerſal ſuffrage to no reform at all :—a very imprudent decla- 


ration, which he was ſorry to bear from 3 man of . character +. 


and abilities. It was the faſhion to raiſe againſt Mr. Pitt the 


cry of apoſtate, becauſe he had changed his opinion on the ſub- | 
je& of Parliamentary Reform: Had none of thoſe who cal- 
led him ſo ever changed their opinion, and on the ſame ſubject? 
Why had not the Hon. Gentlemen who laſt year preſented .. 
- the Petition from a ſociety calling themſelves the Friends of 


the People, renewed his motion for Parlitmentary Reform 


this -year? Becau.- be thought it, prudent to conſult times, 
and ſeaſons, and places, God forbid that he bon drive him 
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RY: from his ſober way of thinking, He rejoiced that the Hon. 
Gentleman had adopted it. At the time when the Hon. Gen- 
tleman declared himſelf the advocate of parliamentary, reform, 
he was warned that the ſubje& would ſoon get into other hands, 
where very little regard would be paid to his views of it. Let 
bim conſider how far he could fit in the whirlwind, and direct 
the ſtorm? Would the Hon. Gentleman deny that the prophecy 
was now fulfilled, and that perſons of' a very different deſcrip- 
tion from thoſe, with whom he choſe to adt, bad taken up the 
queſtion. The plain faQt-was, it was either purſued on the plan 
| of univerſal ſuffrage by all thoſe who had engaged in it, or held 
forth as a ſtalking horſe to cover their own ambition. erbe Hon. 
Gentleman had indeed declined the proferred co-operation of ĩbe 
Correſponding Society. He wiſhed, however, that while he re- . 
jected their aſſiſtance, his anſwer had expreſſed more ſtrongly 
his abhorrence of their deſigns,  . Their whole conduct ſhewed 
That nothing leſs would ſatisfy them than univerſal ſuffrage and 
apnual parliaments:—in other wards, the complete ſubverſion of _ 
the conſtitution. | He begged leave again to repeat that he meany, 
no reflection on the Hon, Gentleman's declining to renew his 
motion this ſeſſion of Parliament. On the contrary, he thought 
it a proof of his diſcretion and his prudence. At a time-like- 
the preſent, there was more true courage in keeping back, than 
'could have been ſhewn in obſtinately perfevering. LP . 
Mr. Gar ſaid, he had forborne to renew his motion For a re- 
form in parliament, becauſe, finding that it had at preſent but 
little ſupport from the people at large, he wiſhed not to throw 
diſcredit upon it, by reviving it at a-time when the want of that 
ſupport would be triumphantly urged againſt it: — he had for- 
| | borne to make it from none of the conſiderations ſuggeſted by 
a the Right Hon, Gentleman. On the contrary, he thought that 
| 7 poſtponing reform would tend only to accelerate the effects 
| which the Right Hon. Gentleman apprehended. He had viſited 
Mr. Muir i in the hulks, and he found him borne, up by ſtrong 
| enthuſiaſm, as thjukiog that he hadybeen guilty of no crime, and 
. was therefore incapable of feeling puniſhment. He was ready to 
| | bear teſiimony, that in all his applications to the Right Hon. 
y | Gentleman in behalf of Mr. Muir and his fellow ſufferers, he- 
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bad met with the utmoſt attention. 
Me. ORE, ſaid, he 15 ſpoken from no  difiruſ of wa 
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| Right Hon. Gentlemanꝰs humanity. He had copied * infor, 


mation from authentic letters, and had uſed it as an argument. 


againſt entruſting Miniſters with extraordinary diſcretion. He 

was glad to hear that, as far as reſpected the Right Hon. Gen- | 

tleman, it was unfounded, and had only to * that his orders 
had not produced a better effect. 


Mr. Suzzipan ſaid, that he and other Gentlemen had experl- 
enced every degree of attention from Mr. Dundas, in their ap- 
plications to him on behalf of Meſſrs, Muir and Palmer, The 
Right Hon. Gentleman was not quite ſo candid in his manner of 


ſtating their having viſited thoſe Gentlemen. He ſhould have 


been aſhamed not to have viſited men whom he thought oppreſ: 
ſed; but there was no ground for ſaying that he and his honour- 
able friends had induced them not to apply for mercy. The 
Houſe. would recolle& that when he preſented Mr. Palmer's pe- 
titior,, praying, not for mercy, but for what the petitioner con- 
ceived to be juſtice, he ſtated, that he had withheld it for ſome 
time after it came into | his hands, on a ſuppoſition that an appli- 


cation was then making for the interpoſition of the royal cle- 


mency. None of the arguments in ſupport. of the Bill were at 


all to the purpoſe, unleſs ĩt were proved, that after the Bill was 
paſſed, a Convention for obtaining a parliamentary reform would 
be little ſhort of treaſon, The Right Hon. Gentleman had 


quoted nine precedents, but had prudently forborne to examine 


any one of them, well aware that the reſult muſt have made Z 


againſt him. If it could be ſhewn that the ſuſpenſion} of the 


Habeas Corpus now propoſed was for a purpoſe totally different 4 


from that of all the former ſuſpenſions, all reliance on the pre- 


ecdents muſt be abandoned. Immediately after the Revolution, 


when a prince out of the regular line of ſucceſſion had been call - 
ed to the throne - when the prince expelled from it, aided by a 


foreign power and a ſtrong party at home, was aiming at his re- 
ſtoration, the greatneſs of the danger might juſtify recurring to 


ſuch a meaſure z—but was there any ſuch" danger now? The 
Right Hon. Gentleman ſaid that he leſs dreaded a foreign ene- 
my than this ſecret poiſon. , Was this the character of the dan- 


ger apprehended? Had that danger any one feature of ſecrecy | 
ot conſpiracy? If it had, it was the moſt boaſting and garralous 
conſpiracy ever heard of; a conſpiracy that held its meetings in 


public gardens, rang on its W in public voul- 
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papers! He contended that the remedy propolat was mate like- 


ly to produce than to prevent a conſpiracy for, unleſs all the 


perſons connected with the obnoxious: ſocieties: were cooped up = 
in priſons, they would purſue that in ſecret which they had for- 
merly purſued openly—afſume the colour of conſpiracy, and per- 


| haps the effect. The whole turned on the criminality of the ob- 
ject, or of the means. Univerſal ſuffrage might be an erroneous. 


opinion; but where was the legal criminality is aſſociations hold- 


ing that opinion, while they committed no act to infringe the 
| law? If it was meant to confine every man who avowed that 
opinion, the remedy was moſt prepoſterous; for it, would ſerve 


only to irritate and inflame all thoſe who held it, and to make 


proſelytes of others, by compaſſion for their ſufferings, Mini- 
fters ſhould be aware of this from a reyiew of their paſt oonduQ. 
They had evinced a jealouſy of parliamentary reform ever ſince 
the French Revolution. But even from their own ſhewing, 
reſult of their meaſures had been uniformly againſt their pu 


The Proclamation, which was their firſt meaſure, was avowedly = 


more directed againſt © the Friends of the People,” than any 


af thoſe ſeditious ſocieties, Vet that/proclamation, it appeared, a 


had begot nothing but tumalt and inſurrection. Their next es- 
ture was the- ſpreading abroad an hoſt of ſpies and mformers. 
"Theſe had only ſerved to increaſe the general turbulence. Their 
laſt meaſure was a ſevere ſyſtem of proſecutions; and the reſult 


of theſe was, according to their own ſtatement, a heceſſity for ' 


paſſing this Bifl. Thus they went on from week to week and 


| from day to day, addiag rigour to rigour, tilt they had brought - 


the Cduntry into ſuch a calamitous fituation as that nothing could 
avail but the ſurrendering every barrier of liberty into e hands 
of the Executive Government. He was perſuaded, however, 
that none of theſe dangers had any actual exiſtence. e a 
of the Committee was a mere political artifice. That | 
© was compoſed of men, in part deceiving, and in part degeived. 
It was equally ſuſpicious from its manner and its precipitancy.— 
It. went to furpriſe Parliament into the ſtrangeſt of all poſlible- 
| menſures, from documents now adduced as novelties, but of which ' 
every man in and out of that Houle was previouſly in the poſſef- 
fion. Miniſters were long fince in poſſeſſion of every fact rela- 


- tive to thoſe ſocieties; they bad perhaps ſome of the ſecretaries ' 
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ö Jeants to dan them” in back rooms, of their having been arriyed 
at the Cat and Bagpipes and the Black Dragon, agd the only 
reaſon why they did not proceed on theſe informations was, that 


they knew they were all falſe. But on the committal of Mr. 


Stone all theſe fiftions were revived ; though if there were plots, 


thoſe two muſt be ſeparate and difin& as Mr. Stone bad nothing 
to do with theſe ſocieties. It was ſaid that ſome of thoſe ſocie- - 
ties bad reſolved to provide themſelves with arms; whether theſe 


arms were to come from Sheffield, or every man was to furniſh 
his houſe with a muſket to defend it againſt Church and King 
mobs was not ſlated. Had the Committee any evidence that the 
arms were to be employed for illegal purpoſes ? If they had, this 
would form a new ingredient in their report, and the only one 
in it. The early induſtry of the preſs, he obſerved, had been 

exerciſed in an uncommon degree, ta ſecond the management 
which had diſtinguiſhed the bringing forth of the Report. He 

held now a hand-bill, under the following curious title: The 


x. 


downfall of Jacobiniſm, or the Blot diſcovered ; to which is ad- 
ded, the glorious Succeſſes of the Duke of York, being an Ex- 


- traQ from the late Extraordinary Gazette! This curious com- b 
bisation was a proof of the diligence which had been employed 
to excite and ſpread the general alarm.— But he would appeal 


to the members of that Houſe, whether when a Secret Commit- 


tee was appointed, they did not expect a full diſcovery of ſome 
new and prefling danger? In the courſe of laſt year, they had 
been told, that the ſyſtem of proſecution, and the aſſociation of 
„Mr. Reeves, © which did him ſuch immortal honour,” had to- 
tally changed the” public mind. In the King's Speech, at the 
cloſe of the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, they were told that the 
artempts .aginſt the Conſtitution were completely checked. On 
the opening of this Seſſion, his Majeſty was-again made to re- 
Joice, 'that the © ſteady Loyalty? of his ſubjects had defeated 
every ſuch attempt. Since that time the hands of Government 


had been ſtrengthened by the Alien Bill, the Traiterous Correſ- 
pondence Bill, the Subſcription Levies, &c. &c. Vet the 


Houſe was now called upon to declare, that his Majeſty had 
been completely miſtaken— that all thoſe efforts had failed, and 
nothing would be ſufficient to prelerve the exiſting Government, 
unleſs it were to be inveſted with the undefined exerciſe o. an 


arbitrary power — But it was aſked why the aa would 
7 f 
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| Hot take the word of the Secret Committee, for the exiſting 
danger? He would anſwer, becauſe it was not aſked. The Re- 
port was made in ſuch a way as to take from, the Committee, 
and from the Miniſters every ſhare of reſponſibility. They had 
laid their proceedings before the Houſe, and if the Commons 
| choſe to act upon theſe, the Miniſters were not reſponſible- 
Such a power demanded in ſuch a manner, he was not willing 
to grant. It was afked on a frivolous pretence; there was, 
therefore, every reaſon to apprehend that it would be exerciſed 
on pretences equally frivolous. The ſentiments of thoſe ſocic- 
ties Mr. Sheridan looked on as ſpringing from the ſeeds firſt ſown 
by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, and the Duke of Richmond. It was 
ungenerous in them firſt. to inſtil the principles, and -afterwards . 
to treat with rigour their proſelytes. Such a conduct could only 
tend to inflame men's minds, and to fill them with contempt for 
all public men. He proceeded to prove theſe Gentlemen the 
authors of the preſent fermentation in favour of a Parliamentary 
Reform, by citing parallel paſſages from the papers called Sedi- 
tious on the table, and the letter of Mr. Bucke to his conſtitù- 
| ents at Briſtol; the Duke of. Richmond's letters to Colonel 
Sharman, &e. He inferred, hat the former, though expreſſed _ 
in leſs elegant language, conveyed no one leading idea, which 
was not obviouſly borrowed from the latter. He entered into 
an able defence of the Friends of the People, who, be ſaid, bad 
never been miſled by thoſe perſons whoſe admiſſion into the ſo- 
eiety, Mr. Baker had alledged as the reaſon of his withdrawing 
from it. It was the ſyſtem of calumniating the fociety adopted 
dy Miniſters, that had alarmed the Hon. Gentleman, and not 
any part of its conduct. If the Bill ſhould paſs, it would mul- 
tiply Societies for Parliamentary Reform, and might fill the 
jails, but certainly would produce none of the effects held forth 
as the object of it. If it ſhould paſt, as he feared it would, and 
thoſe who now oppoſed it ſhould fail in an attempt to obtgin the re. 
peal of it next ſeſſion of Parliament, it would be for them to confi- 
der whether or not they ſhould ever ſet foot again in a Houſe where 
all their" efforts to preſerve what remained of the liberties of their 
country were fo obviouſly ingfectual. How much, it had been 
aſked, would the numbers of the Houſe be thinned by their ſe. 
ceſſion? However inconſiderable they might be in point of num- 
hers, the loſs of bis Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Fox), in the opi- | 
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aion even N many who voted with Miniſters, and of the country / 
at large, would be irreparable, He would not pretend to adviſe 
his Right Hon. Friend on ſuch a ſubject, but it was too much 


to expect that men ſhould continue to toil without hope of be- 
nefiting the public by their labours. An Elector of Weſtminſter 


had proferred his vote for Mr. Fox, after refuſing to vote for 
| him on a former occaſion, and gave as his reaſon, © that Mr. 


Fox, at the time he refuſed to vote for him, was Secretary of 


State, he never wilhed to ſee him Secretary of State but at the. 
bead of a ſtrong Oppoßtion; and then, he was ſure, Miniſtes 


would be keptt to their duty. uch was the notion men 
had got, that while his Hon. Friend was in oppoſition to Mini- 
ters, their meaſures would be not only watched but improved. 
Mr. Wixpuan ſaid, that except by the Hon. Gentleman who 
ſpoke laft, little had been ſaid that applied to the queſtion. As 
hackney-coachmen might charge either by diſtance or by time, if 

they were to judge by the length of the debate, they had made great 
progreſs—if by what had been ſaid, little or none. The plain 
queſtion was between the inconvenience of the meaſure on one 
hand, and its neceſlity and applicability on the other. The Ha- 


beas Corpus Act was a valuable part of the Conſtitution, and 


was now to be defended in common with every other part of it. 


A temporary ſuſpenſion was propoſed, as the beſt means of ſe- 


curing the future enjoyment of the benefits it afforded—a mea- 
ſure which had been often adopted before, without ever produ- 
cing any inconvenience to be put in in competition with its good 
effects. He entered into a warm defence of Mr. Pitt's change 
of opiniqn on Parliamentary Reform, and the right of honoura- + 
ble men to change opinions on all occaſions, when they found 


| thoſe opinions to be erroneous in themſelves, or not fitted for the 


times. The arguments uſed by thoſe who oppoſed the preſent 


meaſure, appeared to him totally inconfiltent. They ſuppoſed, 


becauſe the proofs brought of an exiſting Conſpiracy, were ſome 
of them in the hands of the Adminiſtration before that, there- 
fore, they had no validity; but what man who wiſhed to permit his 
reaſon to guide him, could deny that there were evident proofs 
of a complete ſyſtem to overturn the Conſtitution, when in the 


. - firſt inftance appeared the deſigns of thoſe. Societies clearly ex- 
_ preſſed, and theſe expreſſions followed up by overt acta, tending . 
to the perfection of that 1 two __ lince theſe mat- . 
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ters were ſpoken of, Gentlemen called for diſtinct =P vaniculer 
* proofs, but though it might be clear to the apprehenſion and 
judgment of every man in the kingdom that ſoch things had an 
exillence, yet inſtances were not eaſily procured, and though 
one or two might have even then been brought forward, yet the, 
reply of theſe Gentlemen would have been, * theſe are but par- 
- ticular inſtances, and not ſufficient ground for a general allegs- 
tion; but now that the whole ſyſtem of theſe proceedings was 
laid open, and the veil which covered their iniquity boldly thewn 
off, they ſtill affected to doubt its exiſtence, and undervalued 
the magnitude of-the danger; But, ſay they, we diſapprove of 
your method of correcting thoſe abuſes, even ſuppoſing they de, 
exiſt ; ſeverity is not the meaſure that ſhould he purſued z you 
ſhould purſue lenient remedies : certainly not. It is my opinion, 
if the preſent ſtrong meaſures are not ſufficient, that ſomething 
ſtronger ſhould þe adopted, either a Convention Bill, or ſome- ' 
thing of a ſimilar nature.—Their principle of univerſal ſuffrage, 
if once adopted, will put an end to the exiſtence of this Houſe, 
From this principle chiefly have originated the great and tre- 
mendous evils which have defolated and laid waſte the great and 
' populous kingdom of France!!! The Honourable Gentleman 
(Mr. Fox) has faid upon a former night, that we, in this con- 
duct, reſemble-the French Convention, but he has never ohce _ 
told the Houſe wherein lies this reſemblance. It is ſomething _ 
like the reſemblance between Macedon and Monmouth, There 
is a river in Macedon, and a river in Monmouth, and there are 
ſalmons in both.” But if they ſay that we are in our conduct 
like the French Convention; we can with as much truth fay, that 
they reſemble in theirs the Jacobin clubs. The ſevere language 
that had been uſed with reſpect to the Committee of Secreey,- 
not on this only, but alſo on a former night, deſerved ſome ' 
comment. They had been termed a credulous or impoſing com- 
mittee—he might eall thoſe who ſaid ſo an incredulous and im- 
poſing Oppoſition. He did not apprehend the ſme evil from the 
adoption of this meaſure, by which Gentlemen ſeemed to be ſo 
much alarmed, The ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus AQ had 
no ſuch terrors in his mind; it was'a meaſure which had been 
frequently adopted in the beſt times of this Country, and bad 
never, that he could bonnet, been attended with any bad con · 
ſequences, | 
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It way not fair to ſay, that becauſe former meaſures had not 

cured the evil, they had therefore done no good. Mild reme- 
dies muſt be uſed at firſt, and if theſe failed, bee more 
harſh, If the meaſure now propoſed ſhould prove inſufficient, 
recourſe muſt be had to others more effectual. The thing, in 


ſhort, muſt be done; and if the exiſting laws were too weak to 
check the miſchief, laws of greater force muſt be made. He a- 
nimadverted on the great plan framed by men deeply read in the 
human heart for ſubverting every exiſting Government, Repub- 


lican as well as Monarchical ; add ſaid that he would oppoſe 
all ſchemes of Parliamentary Reform, by Conſtitutional means, 
+ while the authors of them confined themſelves to conſtitutional 


means, and when they departed from thoſe, by whatever means 


he ſhould have it in his power to uſe. Thoſe Societies acted up- 
on a general principle of depreſſion, and envied every man in the 
Country, who happened to be elevated above them, by rank or 


fortune. There muſt be always a relative depreſſion in all Coun- 8 
tries, and frequently the moſt numerous part of the community + * 


were its objects: the minds of theſe people, the Leaders af thoſe 
Societies uſed every endeavour to influence, and draw from the 
ſtrict line of their duty, by miſrepreſentation and falſe argument; 


be therefore thought them highly dangerous, as the great maſs' 
of the people who compoſed the phyſical ſtrength of the State 
were of this deſcription, and were more likely to be ſeduced . 


\ - - 


from the right line of duty, 


Lord Gzoxcs Cavenoisn ſaid Bis mind was not ſ#tainted with - 
alarm as to give up all his former opinions, and truſt Miniſters 
with extraordinary diſcretionary power, of whoſe general prin- . 
ciples and conduct he did not approve. If he thought that any 


conſpiracy exiſted, which the laws were not ſufficient to check, 
he would give Miniſters every aid in his power 3 but although, 


on the preſent occaſion, he ſhould differ perhaps from thoſe with. '” . 
whom to differ ſeemed almoſt like differing with himſelf; z yet 


till ſuch a caſe was made out, he could not aſſent to the Bill. 
Mr. Dzaxs entered into a panegyric on the valour diſplayed 


in the war; expreſſed his deteſtation of the Demoniac proceed- 


ings in France, and his approbation of the Bill ! : 
Mr. Fox faid, he ſhould not have troubled the Houſe. with 


any further obſervations on the ſubje& of the preſent Bill, after 
baving given his opinion ſo fully upon it the night before, but 
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for the very extrordinary topics which had been introduced by 
his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Windham). If he had expreſſed 
himſelf warmly on the ſubject of this Bill, he begged leave to 
ſay, after the moſt mature reſſection, that he did not repent of 
ſuch warmth. He defired to be confidered as repeating and con- 
firming every aſſertion—it was a Bill characteriſtic of the worſt 
times, and which he feared predicted much calamity to the coun- 

try. They were hurrying into that moſt dangerous and alarm- 
ing predicament, which would produce cither the horrors of. a- 
naichy and confuſion on the one fide, or that deſpotiſm of mo- 
narchy which Mr, Hume called the Euthanaſia of the Britiſh 
Conftitution on the other; in either of which he ſaw the com- 
plete extinQion of liberty, and he dreaded to think what muſt 
be the ſhocking alternative which he, and other men who loved 
the true principles of the Conſtitution, muſt be reduced to in the 
impending ſtruggle. The Bill was characteriſtie of thoſe vio- 
| lent times, when inſtead of being guided by reaſon, we were to 
be put under the dominion of wild paſſion, and when our pre- 


| tended alarms were to be made the pretexts for deſtroying the 


frſt principles of the very ſyſtem which we affected to revere. 
Every warm expreſſion therefore which he had uſed the night 
before, he now upon reflection juſtified and repeated; and even 
yet when a moment was left him he deprecated the horror of 
_ paſſing the Bill into a law. He would paſs over all the leſſer 
topics of the ſpeech of his Hon. Friend, in order to come to that 
moſt portentous part of it which had made an impreſſion upon 
his mind never to be effaced, and which foretold the deſtructiou 
of the Britiſh Conſtitution. It was an argument upon which, if 
the preſent meaſure was really founded, that he hoped would 
even yet make the Houſe. pauſe before they. proceeded further. 
| He had ſaid, that to the exiſting evil of the jacobinical doctrines, 


| remedies ought to be applied in gradation. From mild remedies 


he would proceed to remedies leſs mild, from leſs mild to ſe- 
vere, and through all the degrees of ſeverity. What by this ar- 
gument was he to think of the preſent meaſure ? But that it was 
only one ſtep in his ladder, and that if this ſhould fail of pro- 
duciag its effect, he had till remedies more ſevere i in reſerve. 
The Hon, Gent. had tried already his gentle remedies ; the A- 
lien Bill was an anodyne ; the Treaſonable Correſpondence Bill 
was alſo a gentle medicine; and as theſe remedies had failed of 
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1 the proper effect, nay as 'by the King's ſpeech it was 


ſaid that notwithſtanding thoſe meaſures, the evil fill exiſted 


with increaſed malignity, he was now to try this ſeverer remedy; 
uith the declared intention that if this ſhould alſo fail, he had tilt _ _ 


more violent meaſures to purſue, When the experiment ſhould 
ere e made, and proved like all the former to have failed 
of producing the effects expected from it, he defired to know 


what muſt be the anſwer to his queſtion if - next year enough of 


the Conſtitution ſhould remain to enable him to put a queſtion to 
the Hon. Gent. in his place—what would be done beyond this ? 


After ſuſpending the Habeas Corpus Act, what would he do 
more? Would he prohibit all meetings of the people fo. as to 
debar them from all diſcuſſions on political ſubjeQs, and prevent 


all. free intercourſe between man and man? And when this 
ſhould be found ineffeual, would he give to miniſters the power 
of making arbitrary impriſonment perpetual ? Would he fill 
further go 6n in the exact and horrid imitation of the men who 
now held France in anarchy, and eſtabliſh a Revolutionary Tri- 


bunal, or what perhaps he would call an anti-revolutionary tri- 


bunal ? Or where would he flop? What limit did he propoſe to 
make? Was there no end to this plan of ſecurities, until he 


ſhould accomplith the end of annihilating all dodtrines chat he 


might affect to dread, or deſtroy all the diſaffected ſpirits which 
he might pretend to exift in the country. It was of conſequence 


to the Houſe to ſee what they were doing. They were told 


that what they had done was not enough! Good God, what was 


to be done after this? Under the colour of pretended alarms | 
they were to go on to an unlimited infringement and demolition | 


of all the firongeft and moſt beautiful parts of the Conſtitution. 


The Hon. Gent. was offended at the compariſon that was made 


between the conduct of miniſters and their adherents this day, 
and the conduct of the preſent rulers in France, and he had 
with great felicity quoted the compaziſon of the river in Mace- 
don and the river in Wales. But with all reſpe& for his wit, 
the Hon. Gent. muſt be content to incur the imputation of ſimi- 
larity, when their conduct was ſo ſimilar, They had taken great 
pains to throw odium on the pretended deſigns of a Convention, 


on account of the word. Convention. Now let gentlemen look © 
at their conduct and ſee if it was not in ſubſtance the ſame as that 
of the preſent rulers in France. What was the conduct of the | 
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. preſent ruleds i in France? That from day to dap they ſpread "oe 
_ ries of alarms, and plots, and conſpiracies, and inſurreQions, as | 
mong the people, ſo as to inflame and agitate their minds, and 
to ſpread panic and terror over the whole country, that they 
might take advantage of their fears and obtain unlimited power, 
: to be exerciſed in carrying on and confirming this very terror, 
For they inſpired the double alarm of danger from conſpiracy, 
and danger from the exerciſe of their own unlimited power, exerted 
as it every day was, in the moſt ſhocking murders, with hardly 
the aſpe& or form of judicial trial. What was the cenduct of 
the Jacobins here? Preciſely in the ſame manner they ſpread |. 
ſtories of alarms and conſpiracies, ſo as to fill the public mind 
with fear, and to uſe the z jargon of the French, to make terror 
the order of the day. By ſpreading theſe falſe and idle alarm, 
they ſucceeded in obtaining powers deſtructive of the Conſtitu- 
tion, which, as in France, were to be exerciſed with ſuch iphu- ; 
man rigour, as to keep the country in double awe, and by ſo- 
ſtering indignation and diſcontent, give riſe again to new jealous 
fies, which ſhould give occaſion for ſtill further firetches of 
power, Thus they followed the example ſet them by the men 
© whoſe doctrines they pretended to abhor with the moſt ſhocking 
\ fidelity. Every part of their conduct was built on the French 
model, and he dreaded that it would be produQive too certain - 
ly of the ſame effets. The preciſe queſtion for the Houſe was 
to compare the danger with the remedy.; The pretended danger 
was, as they could gather from the documents that had been 
laid upon their Table, documents that every one of them had 
ſeen publiſhed in the newſpapers, that there was i certain ſocie- | 
ties a tendency to a Convention. Whether the word Conven- 
tion was a bügbear that, was to be held up to terrify their 
* imaginations, he knew not, but it was of conſequence to in- 
quire'a little into the nature of the thing, and not to be ſtart- ö 
led at names. A Convention, be ſuppoſed, meant no other than 
ll meeting of the people, and if that meeting was for the diſcuſſion. * 
of any ſubject of general intereſt in a legal and peaceable way, 
there certainly was nothing in ſuch meeting that could either 
call for or juſtify any ſuch meaſure as the preſent. "To a con- 
ventiothat had for its purpoſe to over-awe the legiſlature, and 
to obtain any object, either of univerſal ſuffrage, or other wild 
—_ Boas ab theory, he ſhould not ta n to give } 
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x; his countenance. Deaf chan wits ede 
dividuals for themſelves, or of delegates of towns and diſtrifts 5 
for the purpoſe of ſtriving by petitions and addreſſes to the three 
branches of the legiſlature to put an end to the preſent moſt ruin- | 
ous and unprovoked war, he ſhould certainly neither be aſhamed bo 
nor afraid, at leaſt not until after the preſent Bill had paſſed 
into a law, te attend, and be a member of ſuch convention. But 
what was to be dreaded from even the convention that was 
threatened, which the laws of this country were not of theme .- 
ſelves ſufficient to check? If they meant by their intended con - 
vention, to over-awe the government of this country at a mo- 
ment of ſuch unprecedented firength as the government now poſ- 
ſeſſed, he would ſay that they were bt for Bedlam, and for Bed- 
lam only. 80 perfectly and entirely was it poſſible for magif- 
trates in every part of the kingdom to execute the laws, that be 
would venture to ſay, that if any man or men at ſuch conven- 
tion committed any illegal a&, he or they might be ſent to pri- 
ſon and tried. for the offence as ſecurely as if no convention e- 
iſted. The danger then called for no ſuch remedy, and it was 

not becauſe any ſuch remedy was neceſſary that the preſent Bill : © 
was introduced. It was to keep alive the paſſions of the people NY 7 9 
it was to agitate and alarm their minds, ſo as to put them under W 
the dominion of terror, and take from them the exerciſe of their | | "I 
| ment in which they ſtoodz they had weakly, and, as he thought, 
wickedly, involved the country in a moſt diſaſtrou war; every 
day plunged them deeper and deeper in the fatality which they 
had brought upon their country; they ſaw no hopes of extricat- 
ing the nation from it with honoux, nor of proceeding in it with 
ſucceſs, and they dreaded all reflection on the ſubje&: they 
knew. that they had no ſafety but in depriving the people of re- 
poſe; they knew that if the alarm ſhould be ſuſpended for 

a moment, and if men had time and leiſure for the exerciſe + >.<, 1. ll 
of their underſtandings, the war and the principles on which >. 
it was undertaken would be ſcrutinized and diſcuſſed. They | 
dreaded to encounter ſo hazardous a trial, and all their meaſures 
had been directed to keep alive an inceſſant commotion, ſo as 

to ſuſpend all the operations of the public intellect. For this 
reaſon a ſubſcription had been ſet on foot; he ſaid for this rea- 
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| that it was not for money. It was, they had declared, to ex- 


cite the zeal of the people. Zeal was one of thoſe fervent emo- 


tions which would be favourable to their views, and which, 


while it laſted, would keep them from examining the objects. 
But the ſubſcription, he ſuppoſed, had not ſucceeded to the 
hoped for extent; that zeal which they had arouzed was not 
equal, apparently, to the occalion, and they new ſtrove to - 


| waken ® more powerful emotion, that of terror! In ſhort, it was 
7 government of paſſion, a government in which miniſters ſtrove 


to lull aſleep all the ſober operations of the mind, and to awaken 
only the fears and terrors of the heart. Reaſon they dreaded, 
for reaſon was. their enemy, It was well ſaid by · a philoſopher 


of great character, that all men dreaded reaſon who acted againſt 

. reaſon: and certainly it was natural, and in the order of things, 
that animals, which by their practice counteraQed the natural 

4 courſe and dictates of reaſon, ſhould ſhrink and dread, as their 


enemy, thoſe who ſeem to be guided by its wiſdom. It had 


been ſaid that the committee had been ſpoken of in terms not 


the moſt reſpectful. He, for one, certainly could not ſpeak” of 
ſome members of that committee without expreſſing his high 
reſpect and regard fot them. He was not among thoſe who 
gave up his perſonal friendſhips on actount of differences in po- 
litical opinion. A noble Lord near him (Lord George Caven- 
diſh), had in very affecting terms deplored the circumſtance, 
that in the preſent moment he differed from men ſo-near and 
dear to his heart, as to make him feel it like differing from him- 
ſelf; ſo he-might ſay that with ſome of thoſe perſons, though he 
had not ties of conſanguinity, he felt ſo ſincere a regard, and fo 
poignant a regret, at differing from them, as to make it like a 
parting from himſelf. His early habits of reſpect, his warm af- 
fections, all led him to this feeling, but the preſent was not a 
time to compliment men, or to withiiold from the ſevere duties 


which conſcience impoſed, by recollections of tenderneſs and 


eſteem,, He muſt ſay then, however highly be regarded ſome 
individuals of that committee, that it was made up of two cha- 
racers, men who were dupes themſelves, or mey who were wil- 
ling to dupe others. Their whole report was triſling and incon· 
ſequential; it told nothing which every man did not-know be- 
fore, for the laſt aſſertion about arming, the Hon. Gentleman 
ſaid was merely ſupplemental, and was not to be taken as a com- 
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ponent part of the report. Then what*did the report conſiſt of ? 
Of a collection of papers which had all been ſeen by the public, 
| and which if they did contain any danger, was not a danger of 
to-day. It was known by every one, and ſteps might have been 
taken on the ſubject months ago. Their avowed intention was | 
to procure a ſyſtem of univerſal ſuffrage, and this the Hon. Gen- 


* tleman ſaid way what had deſtroyed France. However freely 


he might be diſpoſed to agree with him, as to the wildneſs and 
impracticability of univerſal ſuffrage, he muſt doubt of the fact 
of its having been the cauſe of the deſtruction of France. On 
the contrary, univerſal" ſufffage was to be conſidered rather as 


| the effect than the cauſe, for the book of the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Burke) which had produced ſuch enormous and fa- 


tal effects in England, bad charged upon the French, that they 
| bad not acted upon their own principles, but had narrowed'the 
ſuffrage in a way totally inconſiſtent with their own doctrine. 


But were we to- argue theoretically or practically from the ex- 


ample of France, xhich the Hon. Gentleman fo inceſſantly pre- 
ſented to. them? Was every man who had liberty in his mouth 
to be conſidered as a traitor, merely becauſe liberty was abuſed 


in France, and had been carried to the moſt ſhocking licentiouſ- 
neſs? He would venture to, ſay, that if this was to be the 


conſequence, fatal indeed would it be, for England, If 
the love of liberty was not to be maintained in England if 
the warm admiration of it was not tb be cheriſhed in the 
hearts of the people; if the maintehance of liberty was not to 
be inculcated as a duty; if it was not to be reverenced as our 
chief good, as our boaſt and. pride, and richeſt inheritance! 
What elſe had we worthy of our care? Liberty was the eſſence 
of the Britiſh Conſtitution. King, Lords, Commons, and Ju- 
dicature, were but the forms, the baſis of the Conſtitution was 
liberty, that grand and beautiful fabric, the firſt principle of 
which was government by law, and which this day they were 
going to ſuſpend. He called upon the. Hon. Gentleman to ſay, 
whether there was any true parallel between this country and 
the old government of France, that we might dread the ſame ef- 
feQs from Jacobinical doctrines, which that deſpotic government 
had ſuffered ? France had no Habeas Corpus Act; France had 

no ſyſtem of reſpe& for the liberties of the people; it had not 
been becauſe France had held out a mild and equal * | 
SYS: 
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by laws, that France had been overcome by cho deitriow of Ja- 
cobiniſm. On the contrary, it was a fair conjecture, that if 
France had had a Habeas Corpus Act, and had not ſuſpended 
mit, if France had upon every octafion reſpected the rights, and 
preſerved the liberties of the people, the docrines of Jacobiniſm 
would not have prevailed over the eſtabliſhed power; he ſtated 

this as not an improbable conjecture, he did not. preſume to lay 
much ſtreſs upon any ſuch conjecture, but it was material to the 
Hon. Gentleman in ſupporting his argument, to prove that the 
old government of France had beef oyerthrown, becauſe there 
was a want of power; for his argument was, that we muſt go 
on from meaſure to meaſure, until we ſhoald arm Miniſters with 
ſufficient power to reſiſt and overcome all innovation. Now the 
deſpotiſm of Louis XVI- had not been ſufficient to ſave France 
from the Jacobin doctrines. Were we to go beyond this deſpo- 
tiſm to give us a greater ſecurity than France poſſeſſed? His 
doctrines went to the utter extinction of every veſtige of the 
Conſtitution z and ſuch was the effect of his ptinciple, that it 
was impoſſible to limit the progreſs of his remedies ; they were 
all to be hot medicines ; he did ndt admit the poſſibility. of do- 

ing any good by the contrary practice. If one hot medicine 
failed, a hotteb only was to be tried, and thus he was to pro- 
ceed, through all the race of the moſt powerful ſlimulants, in- 
ſtead of trying what the oppoſite courſe of cooling mixtures and 
gentle anodynes might produce. What the nature of his provo- 
 catives was, he had not condeſcended to ſtate. He had alluded 
to his former opinion, that if the laws of this country were not 
ſufficient for the ſuppreflion of ſeditious practices, the laws of 
Scotland, not as they really exiſted, but as they were ftated to 
exiſt, ſhould be introduced; and ſo he ſuppoſed one of his plans 
was, that Juries ſhould decide by a majority inftead of deciding 
with unenimity, and that men ſhould be puniſhed with ſentences 
more rigorous than immediate death; that is, ſhould be ſent to 
dic far from all the civilized world, merely on account of a po- 
Titical opinion and theſe ſeverities were to be. introduced for 
what? Becauſe any great body of people were diſaffected to 
the ftate ? No, np ſuch'thing ! It was the boaſt of Miniſters and 
their adberents, that every part of the country was moſl ſtrictly 
united in love and attachment to the Conſtitution. But all this 
was to be introduced, becauſe ſome low perſons without proper- 


d a war, and loaded their people with new aud exceſſive bur- 
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ty and wiciout conſideration in the country, were found to en- 


tertain opinions about a Parliamentary Reform that were thought 


to be dangerous. How long would it” take to eradicate theſe 


opinions from the minds" of theſe men? Did they mean to keep 


them all in confinement under this bill? They would be forward, 


he ſuppoſed, to diſclaim any ſuch intention. What did they 


mean then to do? To ſuſpend one of the grandeſt principles of 


the Conſtitution of England, until there ſhould be found no men 
within the kingdom tinctured with diſcontent, or who cheriſhed 
the defign of Reform. If they mean to ſuſpend the Habeas Cor- 
pus until ſuch time, there was an end of it to the country, And 
what did they declare by this to all mankind? That there was 


| _ no period when it was poſſible to reſtore to the country this 


grand and -ineſtimable right; that the Conſtitution of England 


was fit only for an Utopian Society, where all men lived in per- 


fe& concord, without one jarring ſentiment, without one difcon- 
tented feeling; but that it was utterly unfit for a world of mor- 
tal and mixed men, not fit for any ftate of ſociety that ever did 


exiſt upon the face of the eartb, or that was ever likely to exiſt. 


Never, never then, upon this doQrine, was it probable that we 


could again recover this moſt efſential part of the Britiſh Con- 


ſtitution, for it was not the will of providence that ſociety ſhould 
be formed ſo perfect apd unmixed, ſo free from all paſſions, as 
to meet the ideas upon which it was contended that the Couſti- 
tution of England could be with ſafety conferred upon them. It 
was ſaid that the example of France threatened not only this, 
but all the countries of the world. Whatever the Hon. Gen- 
tleman might feel upon this ſubject, there were ſeveral countries 
who thought differently, or who at leaſt did not ſeek their pro- 
tection by fimilar meaſures. They found their ſafer courſe was 
in being neutral as to the war, and by preſerving to their people 


the bleſſings of peace and undiſturbed induſtry. But America 


even felt alarmed, If it was true that America felt alarmed, it 


pus AQ? Had they paſſed in Alien Bill? A Treaſonable Cor. 
refpondence Bill? Had they ſhocked every feeling, and every 
humane, and every conſiderate mind, by the ſcandalous rigour 
of their legal puniſhments ? Had they plunged their country in- 
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would be wiſe for that Houſe to obſerve what had been their 
conduct in this alarm. Had they ſuſpended their Habeas Cor- 
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thens? No ;—they had maintained a ſtrict and perſecl n neutrali- 
ty, as to the belligerent powers, and they had protected them- 
ſelves at home, by exhibiting to their people, all the beauties of 
their own ſyſtem, by ſecuring to them all their privileges in their 
Full and enjoyment, by enlarging rather than abridying their 
tiberties, by ſhewing that ſo far from dreading compariſon, 
they placed their confidence in leaving to the free judgment of 
the people, the'moſt ample diſcuſſion of political doctrines. With 
regard to the perſons who compoſed theſe ſocieties, he certainly 


knew little of them; it could not be ſuppoſed that he could en- 


tertain any partial opinion towards them, at leaſt if men were to 
judge of the opinion they had always delivered of him; they had 


never failed to ſpeak of Oppoſition, and of himſelf perſonally, 


with exactly the ſame exprefſions as they had uſed towards ad- 
miniſtration. The ſame diſtruſt of their conduct, the ſame a- 
vowed hoſtility appeared in their writings to both. They had cer- 
tainly paid him perſonally a compliinent, in mentioning bim at 


he ſame time with the Right Hon. Gentlemen oppoſite, as far 


as regarded the ſplendid talents of that Right Hon. Gentlemen, 


but it was not equally flattering to him to be put on a compariſon 


with that Right Hon. Gentleman, in regard to their right to the 
confidence of the public. It was not likely therefore, that he 
was actuated by any partial regard to theſe ſocieties, but he con- 
fidered it as an unwiſe and an illiberal courſe to take advantage 
of any odium that there might be againſt perſons, in order to 
ſigmatize meaſures which might otherwiſe be good. Though 
there were among thoſe ſocieties, men of low and deſperate for- 


tunes, who might be very ready to embrace any enterprize how- 
ever hazardous, and though there might be others, whom he be- 
| Heved from their characters, to poſſeſs wicked intentions, yet 


Rill this was no argument with him for throwing forth a general 
obloquy on meaſures which were in themſelves harmleſs. To 
deny to the people the right of diſcuſſion, becauſe upon ſome oc- 
caſions that right had been exerciſed by indiſcreet or bad men, 
was what he could not ſubſcribe to. The right of popular diſ- 
cuſſion was ſalutary and an eſſential privilege of the ſubjeR. 
He would not anſwer long for the conduct of Parliament if it 
were not ſubject to the watch of the people. They all enter- 
tained becoming reſpeQ for the Executive Government, that is 
for the chief magittrate of the RO" but or Cats for the 
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former opinions. They had convinced his mind of the truth of 


1 


King did not prevent the vigilance of boris eee And in his 
opinion the beſt ſecurity for the due maintenance of the Conſti- 
tution, was in the ſtrict and inceſſant vigilance of the people over 
Parliament itſelf. Meetings of the people therefore for the 

cuſſion of public objects, were not merely legal but laudable, e, 
and unleſs it was to be contended that there was ſome magic in 
the word Convention, which brought with it diſorder, anarchy 


and ruin, he could perceive no juſt ground for demolithing the 


Conſtitution of England, merely becauſe it was intended to hold 
a meeting for the purpoſe of obtaining a parliamentary reform. 
With reſpect to their plan, that of uniyerſal- ſuffrage, he had 
never had but one opinion on the ſubject. He had conſtantly 
and uniformly conſidered univerſal ſuffrage as a wild and ridicu- 
lous idea. When his noble relation, the Duke of Richmond, 
had one day taken pains to explain his ideas on this ſubject, a 
learned and ingenious friend of his had ſaid io him, with as much 
truth as wit, My Lord, I think the beſt part of your Grace's 
plan is its utter impraQticability.” He had always been of opi- 


nion that it was impracticable, and though he could not agree 


with the opinion that rather than continue the preſent ſtate of 
repreſentation, he would incur all the hazards: of univerſal ſuf · 
frage, yet he was ready to ſay that the meaſure of laſk year, the 
horrid and deteſtable proſecutions, the ſcandalous ſentences that 
had been paſſed, and the ſcandalous way in which they had been 
executed, did not tend to make bim wiſh leſs then heretofore for 


| ſome reform that ſhould protect the country againſt theſe things. 


If the Habeas Corpus Act were ſuſpended upon ſuch an argument 
as had been advanced this night, and we were to go on ſtep by 
ſtep, as we were threatened, with the introduction of the Scots 
Criminal Code, with the extinction, perhaps, of the trial by jury» 
and he ſhould then be aſked Chat was his opinion—he' did not 
know but he ſhould be ready to prefer any change to fuch a 


— 


horrid ſituation as the country would be then reduced to. He 


was ready to own, that the eyents which had lately paſſed in 
France, had made a moſt powerful impreſſion on his mind. He 
ſhould not do juſtice to himſelf, if he did not frankly confeſs that 
they had ſerved to correct ſeveral opinions which he had previ- 
ouſly held they had alſo ſerved, however, to confirm many, 
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un obſervation of Cicero, ane of the moſt common, which is 


- early taught in our grammars, but from which, when à boy, bis 


heart revolted, It was this, 
Iniquiſſimam pacem juſtiſſimo bello antefero. “ 

He had, in the ardour natural to youth, thought this a moſt hor- 
rid and degradivg ſentiment. What, give up a juſt and glorious 
caule, merely on account of the dangers, and, perhaps, the miſe- 
ries of var! When he came to maturer years, he thought the 
ſentiment at leaſt doubtful, but he was now ready to confeſs, 
that the events of the French, revolution bad made the wiſdom of - 


| the ſentiment clear and manifeſt to his mind. He was ready to 
ey, that he could hardly frame to himſelf the condition of a 
people in which he would not rather covet to continue, than to 


adviſe them to fly to arms, and firive to ſeek. redreſs through 
the unknown miſeries of revolution. Our own glorious revolu- 


tion had been happily clear of all theſe horrors—that of 3648 
had neun a grent deal of this kind of calamity, but the French | 
revolution had exhibited the ſcene in its -moſt ſhocking aſpeR. 
The more, however, that his heart was weaned from ſuch expe- 


ziments, the mote be deteſted and abbored all acts on the part 
of avy government which tended to exaſperate the. people, to 
engender diſcontent, to alienate their hearts, and to ſpirit them 
up to refiliance and to the defire of change. The more he de- 


precated reſiſtance, the more he felt bound to oppoſe all fooliſn 


and preſumptuous acts on the part of Government, by which they 
ſhewed diſdain for the feelings of the people, or by which they 
ſtrove to keep down all complaint by iahuman ſeverities—He 
was convinced that wiſe men, deliberately weighing the relative 
duties of Goverament and People, and judging of human nature 
as it is, would ſce the wiſdom of mutual conceſlions,—would 


tecommend inceſſant conciliation, and would deplore all meaſures 


which ſhould exaſperate and inflame the minds of the people to 


_ with for the horrors of a change. Nothing was ſo clear from all 


the hiſtory of England, as that we had never been ſo fortunate 
as when the Government had conciliated the people—never fo 


' miſerable as when a-wretched ſyſtem of perſecution had been un- 


heppily and unwiſely adopted by Miniſters. Perſecution. had 
never been ſucceſsful in extirpating oppoſition to any ſyſtem eith- 
er religious or civil. It was not merely the divinity of Chriſtia- 


* 
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hity that had Ade i it triumph, for other religions, certainly not 
divine, but which were founded in impoſture, as well as a number 
of the wildeſt ſects, bad thriven and flouriſhed under perſecution» 
on account, as he believed, of that very perſecution. The hu- 
man mind was rouſed by oppreſſion, and ſo far from yielding to 
perſecution, exerted all its energies ip conſequence of the attacks 
it had to encounter. Was i it believed, that. if there was a party | 
. In this country, who cheriſhed i in their hearts the deũre of re- 
form, that the ſentiment could be extirpated by exerciſing over 
the individuals legal ſeyetities? Impotent were the men who 
thought that opinions could be ſo encountered · There were 
ſome things that were moſt ſucceſsfully vanquiſhed by neglect.— 
America held out to us the true courſe and the wiſe feeling. 


good, but that it will bear to be examined and compared with 


pariſon, and ſtrive rather to add new bleſſings to thoſe they en - 
Joy, than to abridge thoſe which they already poſſeſs. Let us 
think for a moment what muſt be the joy which this meaſure 
will produce in France? How will it be received in the Con- 
vention? Barrere will, no doubt, triumphantly hold it forth a. 
'a proof that all the ſtories which he has tried to propagate im 
France, of there being a party in this country favourable to them, 
are trur. At laſt he will ſay, it had broke out to ſuch a height 
chat Miniſters could no longer think the Government ſafe, and 
the Conſtitution was to be ſuſpended i in order to prote the State 
againſt the French party. If any accounts of the true ſtate of 
this kingdom bad reached France, which told them that we were. 
united almoſt as one man againſt all doctrines which led to anar- 
chy, Barrere would hold up this meaſure in contradiction to this 
faithful report, and (ay that it was obvious there muſt be a for- 
midable party-in England for French doctrines, when one of the 
moſt beautiful branches of our boaſted Conſtitutioa was to be 
lopped from the tree. Nay, though he for one had always treat- 


out this fear to the country, if any thing could be more likely 
to induce the French to undertake ſuch, an enterprize than by 
thus giving to them the impreſſion that we were threatened with 

an inſurrection at home !—Some words had paſſed, as if he had 
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Let us, like her, demonſlrate to every man the bleflings of our 
ſyſtem. Let us ſhew that we not only are convinced that it is 


any other ſyſtem. Let us make the people proud to court com- 


ed with ſcorn the idea of an invaſion, he aſked thoſe who held 


i. 


. 
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the night before ſaid that he would withdraw his attendance front 
the Houſe. He thought it incumbent upon him to ſay, that he 
ſhould act in that reſpect, as upon reflection he felt it to be his 
duty to his conſtituents. He bad gertainly not ſaid that he ſhould 


withdraw from the Houſe. He concluded with' a firong admo- 


nition to the Houſe on the preſent alarming meaſure, He ſaw | 
it was to paſs—that further effort was vain—that the precipita 


tion with which it was buried on, made it idle for him to hope 


that argument would induce them to heſitate; and all hat re- 
mained for him was to pronounce his ſolemn proteſt againſt a. 


| mneaſure pregnant with conſequences ſo fatal to the eſtabliſhed 


order, and ſtrength and freedom of the country. 

The Cuixc tox of the Exchropzx ſaid, that from ike hens. : 
_ of the hour, and having little inclination. to go much at 
length into a queſtion that bad ilready been ſo fully diſcuſſed, be 
meant to detain the Houſe but a very ſhort of time, indeed the 
able manner in which this Bill had been-defended and argued by 


his Hon. Friends that night, made it unneceſſary: for him to ſay 


much. The Right Hon. Gentleman had begun and concluded 
his ſpeech with holding out, as an undeniable argument, that 
this meaſure went to impair materially, if not entirely to deſtroy 
the Conſtitution of this Country=—a mode of reaſoning that he 
_ could never allow to paſs- without a 'reply; and, purſuing this 
ſtrain of argumem, had pronounced, in very fine language, a 
moſt pathetio funeral oration, on the ſuppoſed departed. Rights 


| and Liberties of Britiſh/SubjeQs which he fiated as having ex- 
pired with the jatroduQton of. the preſeut Billa Bill, in his 
mind, nothing ſtronger or worſe than what had been known, 


from experienee and the praftice ef our anceſtors, to be a, wiſe 
and a proper meaſure, when any caſe exifted that made ſuch = 
meaſure neceſfary, This neceſfity, however difficult it might be | 
to convince the Right Hon. Gentleman of it, (who was not apt 


to be alarmed in any ſituation), he truſted; was fully made out to 
' the fatisfaQtion of all thoſe who had given themſelves the trouble 


to beſtow the leaſt conſideration on the ſubject; and that neceſ- 
ky being proved to exiſt, it came then to be conſidered whether 
it was of a degree ſufficient to juſtify, the ſuſponſion of the Ha- 
| beas Corpus AQ? which was, properly ſpeaking, the only queſ- 
tion before the Houſe. He granted that this was a meaſure of 
* importance, and a remedy hs to be pplied-wheathe-caſs 


| (. i J- | 
was ſo urgent as to require it, as he thought the preſent did. 
Therefore, the fair ſtate of this queſtion, which Gentlemen had 


to put to their own minds, was ſimply this, Whether the danger 


with which the Conſtitution and the Government of this coun- 
try was threatened, by the practices now expoſe, was or was not 
greater than any danger that could reſult from putting into the 
hands of the Executive Government a more than ordinary degree 


of power, in order to reſiſt what they conſidered, and Parliament 


conſidered, as a very alarming conſpiracy in this country ? The 
Right Hon. Gentleman had carried his argument ſo far as to ſtate 
| that if this Bill paſſed, it at once took. away all the Rights. of 
the People, and privileges of Parliament; a doQrine which he 
never could admit, by whatever ability or eloquence it might be 
ſupported, But on this point it was an important conſideration 
which had nat at all been touched upon by any of the Hon. 
Gentlemen who argued againſt this Bill, that it was only a tem- 
porary, meaſure, adapted to an exiſting evil, and continuing in 
force for only a little more than fix months, ,to.inveſt the Exe- 
cutive Government with-a temporary diſcretionary power of im- 
priſoning perſons for that time, upon ſuſpicion, withoyt bringing 
them to trial—all the Rights of the People, and all the privi- 
leges of Parliament, remaining uninterruptedly the ſame, and at · 
taching all the while the ſame reſponſibility upon Minifters that 
they were liable to in every. other ſituation where they ated, 

and placing them in a fituation equally anſwerable for any abuſe 
of that diſcretionary. power, ſhould they be guilty of any abuſe 
of it. Stating the queſtion in this view, which was the real and 
proper ſlate of it, could any gentleman think that all the Liber- 

ties of the Subject and the privileges of Parliament were ſo com- 
pletely done away by ſuch a bill, as to make it a queſtion whe- 


ther a Member, of Parliament ought or ought not to give up his 


attendance in Parliament to the intereſts of his Conſtitutents ? 


He would not do thoſe Hon, Gentlemen the injuſtice to ſuppoſe 


that any of them thought ſo for a moment; and it would not 
be doing juſtice to their own characters, were they to make 
any ſuch declaration. The Right Honourable Gentleman, and 
thoſe who argued on the ſame fide, had contended that in this, 
and other- meaſures of Government there was a ſtrong imi- 
tation of the French ſyſtem; upon what grounds they knew beſt, 
but n they had never mentioned them,: to the Houſe, 
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Where was, the compariſon to be found ? He would beg of Gen- 
tlemen to attend for a little to the ſtate of the two countries. 
Here a caſe was ſtated, and made out, proving that there was a 
party in this country, whoſe avowed ſyſtem aimed at the de- 


ſtruction of all civilized order, the annihilation of Parliament, 


and the total ſubverſion of the Britiſh Conſtitution itſelf, by in- 


troducing that. abominable and ruinous ſyſtem of Jacobiniſm 
which had proved ſo fatal to France, and threatened the deftruc- 
tion of every eſtabliſhed Government in Europe. This being 
the caſe ſtated, it was intended to oppoſe this confpiracy by a 
legal and limited meaſure, of a nature which the experience and 
wiſdom of our aneeftors had approved aud found moſt beneficial. 
What, then, was to be compared to this in the ſituation of France, 
under the influence of the preſent ruling power in that country, 
miſcalled a Goyernment—a power which, to ſupport its reproba - 
ted, deteſtable, and preſumptuous uſurpation, had recourſe to e- 
very ſtratagem that fraud, robbery, and injuſtice, could fuggeſt ? 
It was, therefore, unfair to impoſe any fuch compariſon upon the 
Houſe—for, in the preſent inſtance, they were doing no more 
than, by Engliſh principles, reſiſting French erimes; and there 
could not be found the leaſt analogy or imitation that warranted 
ſuch a compariſon. The Right Hon. Gentleman had then pro- 
ceeded, in the climax of his imagination, to foreſee and -augur 
conſequences the moſt portentous, ominous, and inauſpicious, 
from the arguments of the Right Hon. Gentleman who ſat near 
him; and taking this as the firſt ſtep of the laddet towards the 
deſtruction of the Conſtitution, ſeemed terribly afraid about the 
extent to which it might be carried; and on this point he had 
produced another fingular argument, which was, that becauſe 


all the meaſures that had yet been taken had not checked the 


evil to which they were applied as a remedy, you are not to per- 
ſevere in endeavouring to get the better of it, by any ſtronger 
| means that may be ſuppoſed more efficacious. But here it might 
be aſked, whether if thoſe meaſures had not been taken, and the 
vigilance of Government exerted, the evils complained of might 
not have been much greater now than they really were? and 
whether if no ſuch ſteps had been taking during the laſt two 
years, we ſhould have enjoyed the tranquillity that had prevailed 
for that period We ſhould have been hurrying on to the fame 
ſcenes of _—_ which bad nom been opened to the country, 
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the conſequences of all which we had been ſaved from by the 
vigilanee of Parliament and the exertions of Government, aſſiſted 
by the general and prevailing opinions of the country. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman had then ſaid, that if we dreaded all 
that our alarms had ſuggeſted, and found that the meaſures a- 
dopted laſt year had not ſucceeded in checking thoſe parties, we 
ought not to perſevere by more ſevere meaſures, when there was 
reaſon to think that ſuch meaſures had been of little avail, and 
that thoſe of # cooler and more moderate nature would have been 
more adequatg ; but to what did the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man mean. to apply thoſe mild and moderate remedies? Did he 
ſuppoſe that the progreſs of 'a Jacobine Convention, were it to 
be once eſtabliſhed in this country, was to be ſtopped, and its 
conſequencer avoided, by indulgence: and conceſſion ?- Or that in- 
dulgence and conceſſion was fit to be applied as a remedy, to ſo 
daring an attempt upon the-exiſtenceof the Conſtitution. - The 
Right Honourable Gentleman wiſhes" to preſerve the Britiſh 
Conſtitution as it is, But certainly that cannot be while the ſyſ- 
tems of thoſe Societies meet with indulgence and conceffion. | 
For their own language clearly expreſſes that they will make no 
compromiſe with you; and ĩt muſt be as clear, from their pro- 

ceedings, that no indulgence or conceſſion can be given them 
ſhort of a ſurrender of every thing that is valuable'in the Britiſh 
Conſtitution. It then muſt be allowed that refiſtance, and the 
ſtrongeſt refiſtancethat can be made, is abſolutely neceſſary, not- 
withſtanding all that had been fo prophetically apgured againft 
ſevere meaſures, even in extreme caſes. The Right Hon, Gen- 
tleman had ſaid, if there are ſuch” perſons, to be ſure you can- 
not like them; but never think that by perſecution; you will 
get the better of opinions, whatever they may be. Now if this 
ſort of toleration to perſons of che deſeription which the Mem- 
bers of thoſe Societies were proved to be, was: to be given, what 
did it amount to? Nothing but toleration of the worſt ſpecies of 
anarchy, ſection, and treaſon. In his idea about perſecuting 
for political opinions, the Right Hon. Gentleman needed not to 
ſuppoſe that there was any particular intention, by this Bill, to go 
too great a length in that way; and, once for all, to anſwer 
chat queſtion,” of where are you to ſtop?” —he would ſay, 
hat the perſecution, i in no inſtance, ought to extend beyond 
yhat the neeeſſiy of the caſe required; and the temporary means 


ſociĩeties had any leagal purpoſe, whatever in theit ſyſtem. To cor. 
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propoſed by this Bill might be ſuppoſed the beſt remedy in the 
preſent caſe, He came next to thoſe points on which the Right 
Honourable Gentleman had argued at greater length than he 
thought neceſſary viz. the degree of neceſſity that exiſted, the 

- proofs of that neceſſity, and the nature of the remedy applicd to 
the caſe. All ' theſe points he conſidered the Houſe to be per- 
ſectly ſatisfied about, and ſaw no reaſon the Right Honourable 
Gentleman had to introduce into that part of his ſpeech fo much 
in favour of the right which the people had to meet for legal 
| purpoſes, and in a Conſtitutional way, nor their right to 2 
Parliament for a reform in the Repreſentation of the People, be 
_ enuſe theſe were points that never were diſputed; and had no 
connection with the queſtion before the Houſe. With regard to 
the policy of ſuch an application tb Parliament, when that quel- 
tion was regularly before the Houſe laſt year, he bad ſufficiently 
explained himſelf on the fubje& of Parliamentary Reform, and 
his opinions were ſtill the ſame. He denied that there was any 
analogy between Societies for Reform in Parljament, with an 
„ Inteition legally and conflitutionaly to improve the Repreſents 
tion, and the Convention propoſed by thoſe Jacobine Societies for 
the deſtruction of Parliament, not its improvement ;- that the lat- 
ter was the deſign of theſe Societies vas clearly proved on the 
authority of theit-own records g he bulk of them did not even 
pretend that Reform was theit wiſh or views; ſuch a meaſure 
was not in their minds nor their mouths neither did their actiom 
in any way correſpond with thoſe of men whe really-meant wellto 
their country. To give any ſanction to them, under the idea that 
their object was a legal and Conſtitutional Reform; ns too ridicu- 
lous a ching io merit a moment's notice z as well might they talk of 
admitting legal conſpiracies aud legal aflaſfinations, as that thoſe 


roborate his argument on this point, he referred to the report, and 
read extradts from the proceedings of the Society for Conſtitutional 
Information, and the London Correſponding Society, which be 
contended were the main-ſprings in this deſiruQtive ſyſtem, which 
called for ſuch immediate and powerfal reſiſtance. What be 
bad read from their own books, he thought, proved ſufficiently 

that it was from hypocriſy: only that they made uſe of parlis- 
mentary reform. as a pretext ſor their real and miſchievous de- 
ſigns; and the papers inſerted in the report, were, in his mind, 
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a complete anſwer to all who confounded them with en 
ary reformers, and likewiſe to thoſe who had ſaid that the report 
contained no new matter whatever. He then proceeded to read 
more extracts from the Correſponding Society. In one of their 
proceedings they appoint a committee to watch over the pro- 
ceedings of parliament, with a view to controul whatever may ap- 


pear to them improper conduct. and which they are to do ' 


through their intended convention, ex preſſing at the ſame time, 
that as no redreſs of their grieyances was to be expeRed from 
that quarter, it was their duty to repel tyranny by the fame 
means by which it was ſupported. On this point he was afto- 
niſhed to hear the ſame arguments uſed by thb Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman which had been uſed on a former night, reſpecting the 
right which the people at large had to watch over the procerd- 
ings of parliament, and to interfere when any meaſure was going 
forward which they might conceive to be againſt their intereſts. 
What aſtoniſhed him was, that any thing of this ſort ſhould be 
offered as a palliation for the conduct of this ſociety ; for after. - 
their union with the other in the ſame. ſyſtem and objeQts, they 
avowedly came to reſolutions that they were not to appeal or ap- 
ply to Parliament for redreſs of their ſuppoſed grievances, but 
were to proceed to acts of authority and controul over the func. 


tions of Parliament. He then faid, with regard to nothing ner 5 


being in the report, that there was enough. proved by it, and 


whether the proofs were old or new, provided they ſubſtantiated 
the grounds upon which the alarm took place, it was of little 


conſequence, However, they were not all ald, for until the 


ſeizure of theſe papers, the correfpondenee with the ctub at Nor- 
wich had never been known, and it was one of the maſt import- 
ant diſcoveries that thoſe papers contained, as it brought to-light 
the general intention of aſſembling their Jacobin Convention. 
As to. what had been known two years ago, could any body ſay 
that theſe tranſactions were unconnedded with the ſubſequent 
and progreſſive proceedings of thoſe ſacieties, and did not. form = 
a very material part of that chain of conduct which it was ne- 
ceſſary to teace from its origin down to the preſent moment ? 
One part of the report the Hon. Gentleman had allowed to be 
nem; he thought the whole was new, but he meant that which 
Rated that thefe ſocieties were preparing arms to be put into the 
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But i it had been curiouſly objefted to this article, that not being 3 6 
in the body of the report, but given ſeparately, it was not to be 
depended upon as ſo authentic. To his he would anſwer, that 
this piece of information was cautiouſly given, becauſe the com- 
mittee had not at the time the report was made up, been able 
to make ſo full an enquiry as the importance of the ſubject re- 
quired; they however were convinced now that they would ſoon 
be in poſſeſſion of ſuch information as might lead them to pro- 
. poſe to parliament ſome further. meaſures reſpecting that article. 
Another reaſon for making it a ſeparate article was that the full 
information contained in the report reſpecting the intended con- 
vention, was, in their minds, ſufficient to warrant the proceed- 
ings that were intended to be founded upon it. Then, as to the 
propriety of the remedy, vithout again recurring to the argu- 
ments uſed againſt perſecution for matters of opinion, lie would 
ſhortly ſay, the remedy amounted to nothing elſe but putting a 
legal refiraint on criminal actions. The preſent amounted, in 
his opinion, to a conſpiracy of that nature which was an equal, 
if not a ſtronger reaſon for ſuſpending the Habeas Corpus Add 
than the caſes of invaſion and rebellion, which had been alluded 
to. He then ſeemed to expreſs ſome degree of ſurpriſe that Mr. 


Fox ſhould have aſcribed the ſucceſs of the Chriſtian religion to 


pure human action, and not to the divinity of its inſtitution, 
And laſtly, he came to that part of the Right Hon. Gentleman's. . 
ſpeech which noticed the effect which this meaſure would have 


upon our enemies, but firſt he would ſhew how it would affect 
our own domeſtic enemies —it happened that the paſſing of a 


Habeas Corpus Bill was the very firſt meaſure that they had 
fixed upon as  fignal to afſemble their convention. and put their 
. ſchemes in practice. Now if this Bill was paſſed before this 
| Goftrine of theirs was promulgated either at home or to our fo. | 
reign enemies, it might eaſily be gueſſed what would be the ef- 
fect upon this deſperate ſet of men. With regard to the mea- 


fure being a likely one to invite the French to invade us, the | 


| Right Hon, Gentleman had ſpoken boldly and nobly on that 
bead, when he ſaid that he did not dread. an invaſion, but would 
not invite one. In this opinion he moſt perfectly agreed with 
the Right Hon. Gentleman; the material difference between 
them was this, that he believed the effect would be akte other 
wiſe on our French enemies; and as to diſaffected perſons in this 


5 
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f Vountfy, hate ver their numbers might be, it was ptoper that | 


the vigilant exertions of the executive government ſhould be at 
leaſt equa] to their adivity. He concluded along ſpeech by de- 
fending the general policy of the meaſure, and apologiſing to the 
Houſe for en ſo mach longer than he at firſt in- 
tended. 


Mr. Fox, in be faid the Right Hon, Gentleman had | 


eee. miſunderfiood\ and miſtated what be had ſaid re- 
ſpecting the Chriſlian religion, although he had taken particular 
Pains to make his meaning clear. What he had faid was, that 
the Chriſtian religion had not been cruſhed by perſecution, but 
oed part of its ſucceſs to that cauſe z and that even other reli- 

gions, founded on impoſture, bad likewiſe ſpread under perſecu- 
tion. He'repeated what he bad ſaid reſpecting a proper vigi- 


lance in the people, about the proceedings. in Parliament, and 


| their tight to affociate for legal-purpoſes. He declared, if ſuch 


| a Bill as had been alluded to by his Hon. Friend, (Mr. Windham) 


wa ever to be introduced into that Houſe, be ſhould think it his 
duty to aflociate with ,peaſpus from the. different counties and 
towns in England, to refiſi it, by every legal and; conflitutional 
means. With regard to diſaſſected perſogs, no country was 


without them, but the Bill was holding out ta our enemies that 


they were ſo. numerous as to require the ſtrongeſt efforts of the 
Executive Government to reſiſt them. 


The CuarcklLon of n his fatialaQion ; 


inthe explantion given by Mr. Fox, d e 
be had ſaid aroſe from miſconception. 

Mr. een tee n to jufify any, of the Soqietio 
If they were criminal let puniſhment fall where there was gyilt. 
He wiſhed only to explain the correſpondence alluded to in the 


Report of the Secret Committee, between the Correſponding 


Society, and the Society far Conſtitutional Information, of 
which he was a member. The Society for Conſtitutional Infor- 
mation would not agree to the uſe of the word Copvention, 
. which they thought might give a falſe impreſſion of. their inten- 


tions, and on the Friday following, they reſolved that they would 

| not ſend delegstes to any meeting, Why. was not this reſolution 
mentioned in the Report ? No circular letter had been ſeat to 

other ſocieties by the Society for Conſtitutional Information; and 


he aſked the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as a member of the 
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e AO e eb ects 
reſolution above mentioned in the Books. If he had not, it muſt 
Have been omitted by the ao lags through wegiigenoe 
; 2 e tines that es eder 

letters had been ſent by the. Society for Conſtitutional Informa- 
tion. The books of the ſociety appeared to be kept with the ut- 
moſt regularity in point of form. He did not recollect whether 
or not they contained any ſuch reſolution as the Honourable 
Gentleman had ſtated, and wiſhed him to mention the date. 
Mx. Taonrson ſaid he did not recollect the date, but waveer- 
tain as to the fact; and if the reſolution did not appear onthe. 
ee vo nen watt have fupprefied ie. _— 
Mx. . aview Gals 10 raps the whels Ropes 
of the Secret Committee a ſcandalous impoſture. A member of | 
| the Houſe had Rated 2 reſolution to which he himſelf was a wit- | 
neſs. Could the Chancellor of the Exchequer deny that it was 
upon the books? To ſay that he did not know, was to ſay that 
the Goanulttcs tadireptctes eee thi Contains of yh- | 
n imd menen eee eee 


The Canet Los of the mere ihe b nee. 5 


828 put in fuck c tone. 
Nr. Corr ſerved on the e wieh bien the Houſe 


| wix yroveeding, without aſcettaining faQts. He had quitted the | 


|  'Bociety of the Friends of the People on no ſuſpieion that the gen- 
tt en enen eee, 


29 and was ſtill the advocate of Parliamentary Reform. 


- Major Martian faid the arguments for the Bill, as. 6 


Fg hey Gepended on the cee, of ons — were now 


 nedmitted to be falſe ; and the Report of the Secret Committee 
was tontradidted on d point of fact by the nber vE-the 
| Hart who cord fpedk to it of his own knowledge.” 5 
Mr. JrII reprobuted the whole proceeding us wearing eve - | 
ry feuture of impoſture. How could he know that the books 
ee e e, and the Beererary bribed to . 
+ them, He toncluded with moving to adjourn. 
Strangers were ordered to withdraw, after which the Bebe 
continued for ome time mith great warmth 3 and the Houſe * 
vided. 
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Mr. Hoon moved tht th following cats hold be ud 
ded by way of rider: 

And be it further enacted, 8 
mitted to priſon under the powers of this act, and ſhall not be 
proceeded againſt or indicted in the term next after ſuch commit-. 
ment, ſuch perſon ſhall be delivered or admitted to bail in like 
manner as if the act had not been made.” be 

Which was negatived without a diviſion, - FF hgh 

After further debate, —— thut, ti 


Houſe divided on the"queſtion that the Bill do paſs. 


A ͤ . 136 1 
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The Crancerion of the Excuzqyes. ee Addre ot 

Thanks for his Majeſty's meſſage ; and = copy of the Re- 
port of the Secret Committee be · ſent to the Lords. 

Mr. Surzpan moved that the Report be printed, m_ after 


ſome converſation, was agreed to. 


Ade tha e on the quettion of adjournment mens by 
Mr. Jekyll, FCC 
firangers. 

The Caancr.uon of the” Excuzzyua infited in the molt pe- 
temptory terms, on the doors being kept ut. 

The diſcuſſion on the miſrepreſentation of the proceedings in 


the Society" for Conſtitutional Information, as ſtated by Mr. 


Thompſon, was revived. It was faid, in ſtrong terms, that the 


a g e eee abs books ee 


mittee, 


* 
a ed Mr. Jeakinſon returned rom x r0-exami- 


vation of the books, 


Mr. Suzzpan, Mr, Coxwzx, and Major MarrLand, contend- 
ed that from the ſtatement of the members of the Secret Com- 
mittee, n ee W error or impoſition in thei 


The: Capenizen of the mund usb ther there was 
_ miſtake, but denied that it w intentional, or of ſufficient con- 


ſequence to juſtify poſtponing the paſſing of the Bill. 
Mr. Winpuan, mich great warmth, defended the Secret Com: 
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Fox, C. J. . 


c „ 


Mr. Gary juſtified his former expreffions, in his queſtion ta 
Mr. Pitt, and retorted with great ſeverity. 


He was called to order e Smith, and the Speaker 75 


interpoſed. 
Mr. Fox infifted that the detection of this ertor, if error it 
mult be called,” was a new proof that the report of the Secret . 


: Committee was founded on impoſture, 4 


The Culknceit or of the Excurqurs loſt his cena; ad made 


uſe of ſome expreſſions not quite within the rules of order; which 
Mr. Fox rebuked with- the dignified ſpirit that always am. 
- guiſhes him upon ſuch occafions. a 


After a debate of the greateſt heat that perhaps ever occurred. 
in a Houſe of Commons, during which the Speaker conducted 
himſelf with the utmoſt candour and propriety, * 


in en the nden dn the Bil do yak. 


Obeſe at three o'clock on — 


who divided on tbe Motion to ie 0 at 


| third reading of the Bill to fuſpend the Habeas Corpus, W 
day May 176. 


- .Wektern, C. C, Gas 
Maitland, Hon, T. Burch, JK. Thompſon, Thomas. * 
Howard, Henry St. John, St. Andrew Bouverie, Edward 
Huſſey, William -— "Taylor, M. 4. Vyner, Ribert - / 
Jekyl!, Joſeph Milnes, R. 8. Fletcher, Sir H. 


Baring, fiv Francis Winnington, Sir Edward | Fitzpatrick, General 


Wycombe, Earl Spencer, Lord Robert Erſkine, Hon, Themas 
Harriſon, John . Byng, George Milbanke, Ralph 
North, Dudley  Curwen, J. C. Hare, James 

Sturt, Charles » Rawdon, Hon. John Francis, Philip {| 
Antonie, Lee Aubrey, Sir Joly © Ruſſel, Lord William 
Lambton, Henry - Church, J. B Jervoiſe, C. J. 
.  TELLERS. | 5 

Sheridan, R B. Grey, Charles 


1 Alumi members who voted onthe ſecond debe. ae 


_ ment the ſame Tay. 
" Eavendith, Lord d B, os Jo 


Smith, Wilban 
W | * | 
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e freed of Hr. Broth; membir for Chefter, PEP Woe,” oh 
ns Privy + 


Lord Warrington i in 1681, on the violent ovens f 
Council in the reign of Charles II. 
There is not any thing that an Engliſhman | can claim as . that 


- we value more than freedom and liberty, I mean that of the body ; becauſe 


_ - jmpriſonmenvis æ ſort of death, and Teſs tolerable to ſome than death itſelf: 


for by it we are deprivet of all our earthly comforts. What is a man the 


better for having never ſo great an eftate, never ſo great honour, or what 


elſe is defirable in this world, if he is reſtrained of his liberty! Now there 
are ſeveral ſorts of reſtraints or impriſonments, and they are all forbidden 


by our law,-unleſs the cauſe be very juſt and reaſonable; it is not for bare 


- furmiſes or vain ſtories hat a man ſhall be impriſoned and hurried from 
RF nn ooo is for the good of 
the government, and the ſupport of it, that this or-that man is impriſoned 


——— Although the Jaw has taken very good care, yet the ſitbje&-. - 


| bs often abuſed in his liberty, ſo-netimes by the courts in Weſtminſter hall, 


- ſometimes by other courts and particular magiſtrates: but the greateſt cauſe | 
of complaint proceeds from the Privy Council, | 


The Privy Council that is, though they have been much to blame in 
this partievlar, yet it is not + new thing that they practiſe ; but this itch'of 
ſending for and impriſoning the ſubje& upon vain pretences, hay deſcended 
from one Privy Council to another, like an infirmity that runs in a blood; 


for no ſooner is a man made a Privy Councellor, but this ſpirit reſia upon 


him. This miſchief was early eſpied, even men arena er 
uwe habe been made to reſtrain the Privy Council. v. 


385 [Here Mr, Booth recited the wee. fs for ſecuring the u. 
berty of the ſubje,]J ) 


nnn | 


echt to be as duly obſerved : but I beſeech you conſider to what a degree 
| they have been violated by the Privy Council; How have they ſent for gen- 
tlemen from all parts of the nation, upon mere flams and flories? No man 
could be quiet, but upon any groundleſs pretence, away went a meſſenger, 


x to bring up that man, not conſidering the great charge and trouble they put 
the gentlemen upon by it. I will mention only that of Sir Giles Gerrard ; 
he was ſent for up by a meſſenger, to anſwer to 1 know not what buſineſs 


about a black bor, and who charged bim with it: but when he came to be 
examined it nothing but town-talk, and what a pother did they make 


8 In our gountry when a man-makes a great ſtir about a matter, and it ends 


in nothing that is ſignificant, we ſay, Billy bas found a pin. So, I pray, 


what did this hurly- burly of the black box end in, but nothing that was 
Vorth a firaw } And to this mighty purpoſe Sir Giles was fetched from his 


houſe in the country: and ſeveral other gentlemen have been thus uſed a 
gainſt law and reaſon. Its firange the Privy Council ſhould not remember 
the Bill of Habeas Corpus, which paſſed in the laſt Parliament, that might 
have brought to their remembrance theſe laws that I have mentioned, arid 


Bight farther convince them N eee our liberty x 


, 


* 


\ 
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it puts me in mind of the Petition of Right, and-what 1-have heard and 


read after it was paſſed, how ſeon it was violated and broken. 


| « The Privy Council has been very unjuſt to theſe gentlemen whom they 


have moleſted by their meſſengers, in that they have not made their accu- 
ſers to make good their accuſations as the law requires, 37 Edw. III. 18, 


for then idle tories would not be ſo current, by reaſon of the puniſhment 


inflited on thofe falſe ' accuſers by 3) Edw. III. 18, and 38.Edw. III. 9. 
be eee e word of God, Deuteronomy, chap. ix. 
ver. 18 and 19. But now ſuch fellows as are mentioned in the 37th Fdw, 


NL 18, and in 42 Kdw. III. 3, who make their accuſation for malice, or for 
revenge, or fingular benefit, more than for the profit of the King or his 


People 2 theſe, I fay, ſhall be allowed to accuſe honeſt men, though they 
cannot prove a word of what they ſay, and tor theſe devices are we to be forced 
from our habitations to appear before the King and his-Council., Methinks 
it's hard play; and yet what remedy have we left but to fit down and be 


_ quiet? But without doubt the law intended a redreſs in theſe caſes, for 23 
Ede. 4, ſays that whatever is done contraty to that law ſhall de redreſſed 


and holden for none ; but it does not tell as bow ſatisfadion is to be had, 
- but fince it is left uncertain, I hope for the future we ſhall ſo order it, that 


every man may have relief againſt this great oppreſſion, and that I humbly 


move; for if we let this alone, we leave an arbitrary uncontroulable power 


in FCC 


to \ 
« But I have. heard it objected, that if this power of e e 
be not allowed to the Priey Council, then you put them in a worſe condition 


125 n becauſe by his warrant he can ſend for any body 


iy he gens er lives. I muſt in the firft place deny this altogether ; 


is not true: in the next place, I fay, that the law is the 


* of this, whether the Privy Council ought to have ſuck an unlimi. 


ted power, and what the law has. determined over and over again ought 


not to be difpued by us; beſides, it is a thing of dangerous conſequence, ta 
| put dileretton into the balance with ſo many written laws, which conſerve 
ſo dear a thing as our liberty. : 
«« But the power of the Privy Council js nat hereby. made leſs than that 
of — — 
bat upon a juſt and a reaſonable ground what juſtice of 
- [ m—_— t out a warrant of the good behaviour againſt any perſon/ but 
frft heard the party accuſed, (which is the juſter way) or elſe the 


ee ans eee eee | 


out but it. was grounded upon the oath of him — 
peace ? And whatever warrants or precepts are granted by a juſtice 

they ought to be for juſt cauſes, or elſe he violates his truſt: {> the Privy 
Council may upon a. juſt accuſation ſend for any perſon, but without that 
they cannot, and therefore I do not Tee. wherein a juſtice of peace has a 
- greater power than the Privy Council j or if he had, yet it would not be ſo 
great a miſchief, for he can only ſend for any perſon that is in the coun · 
y r but their 
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Tode Dry for the Lords to be fuximoncd; having 


denn red, ; 
A © Lord Gaevenas roſe and prfeted - M. ne- from his r. r 
v. The ſame having been read, 

F eee it' be tikes Into" couliderntion 
; e N 
| The Deux of Garros e Majeſty's Miniflers, for 
bringing forward” 4 Meſage from his Majeſty, ſtating that the 
country was in ent danger, and poſtponing the inveſtigation 
of the meaſure, which they meant to oppoſe to that ors 
- forty-eight hours. His Grace allided'to what had paſſ n the 
Houſe of Commons, and thence by compariſon inferred that the 
| Miniſters were "deficient in that reſpect and attention e, 
due to the Houſe, and to the dignity of their Lordſhips.” 
The Eu of Tavbervats purſued the ſame topics — 
ze farther, by contending chat as a communication had been made 


to the other Houſe of Parliament, and they had acted upon it, 


merely to ſtate the King's Meffage; and not at the fame time to 


make the communication, was to degrade the dignity of the Houſe, | 


by treating them as if they were ſecondary, and fubſervient'tothe 
Houſe of Commons. The import of the Meſſage was important 


and preſfing, the ſooner; therefore, the Houſe knew and could 
proceed to deliberate upon and diſcuſs it the better.” 


Lord Gxtwvr.:z roſe to juſtify vera} ver AST Ma- 


jeſty's Miniſters from the imputation urged againſt chem by the 
Noble Duke and the Noble Earl Far was it from their inten- 


tions to treat that Houſe unbecomingly, or wich the ſmalleft dil. 
reſpect, nor could he conceive; that'on a fair'confideration-of the ; a 


proceeding of that day, any fuch” inference” were warrantable. 
The Noble Duke had argued; as if it had been univerſal, when 
2 Meſſage was brought down from his Majeſty, he's 80e ts 
| be made for an Addreſs of Thanks for the ſame, and that itfhould 
. ONE As his" Majeſty's 


% 
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Meſſage, ſhould be taken into confideration the very next tay of 
the Houſe's Meeting. If the Noble Duke, from ſo long a ſe- 
clufion from Parliamentary bufineſs, had forgot what the practice 
of the Houſe was, it would not be amiſs for the Noble Duke to 
reconſider the ſubject, aud govern his political conduct accord- 
ingly, The mode adopted that day appeared to him to have been 
rather calculated to avoid cenſure, than to provoke it. The ſub- 
| ſtance of his Majeſty's Meſſage was confeſſedly of the utmoſt im- 
portance ; was it therefore a matter of blame in Miniſters, that 
by the 'mode of proceeding adopted, they afforded their Lordſhips 
time for deliberation * Had the caſe been otherwiſe, had they 
brought in the Mefſage, and ſuddenly propoſed a meaſure upon 
the ſubject, the Houſe with à much ſtronger colour of reaſon, 
might have complained of unneceſſary precipitation and indecent 
hurry. The Noble Earl. had mentioned the meaſure in agita- 
tion in another plact,. and had choſen to ſuppoſe that their Lord- 
ſhips were treated as the dependants of ak kloule at leaſt that 
Miniſters meant to put them in that degrading ſituation. The 
Noble Earl well knew, that no ſuch thing was intended, and that 
it was impoſſible, under the circumſtances of the caſe, to act o- 
therwiſe than Miniſters had done. With regard to that Houſe |, 
regulating their proceedings by the proceedings of 'the other : 
- Houſe of Parliament, while ſo good an underſtanding continued 
between the two Houſes as happily-exiſted at preſent, it was not at 
all extraordinary, that the one Houſe ſhould be in ſome meaſure 
appriſed of matters of an important and preſſing nature in agita- - 
tion in the other, and ſhould a their own n ac- 
cordingly. . | 
The Duke of Gave ſaid, Fog was afraid he muſt fill alder 
with the Noble Lord about an eſſential point, viz. the Conſtitu- 
tidn of that Houſe, As long as the Houſe exiſted—as long as 
the dignity of their Lordſhips remained, either in ſhape or ſub- 
ſtance, he would ſtand up in its ſupport, in the face of their Lord- 
ſhips, in bis place as à Peer of Parliament; and he would alſo main- 
tain the ſame argument to the people at large. He was obliged 
ts the Noble Lord for the advice he had been ſo good ns to give 
dim reſpeRing his political conduct; but he had long ſince adopt- 
ed the line of politics he thought it right to purſue, and he had 
no ohjection to meet the moſt ſcrupulous enquiry into his politi- 
cal canduQ, from the firſt moment of his public life to the preſent . 


( 73 ) 8 
hour. He Rill continued to think the communicatiog a * 
of ſuch importance, and then delayiag to follow it up with the 
notification of ſome meaſure which appeared to his Majeſty's Mi- 
niſters proper for the occaſion, a- degradation of the dignity, of 
their Lordſhips, and an inſult (if he might be allowed to uſe ſuch 
a word) to the Legiſlature itſelf. It was well known that a fi- 
milar Meſſage had been delivered to the other Houſe, which his 
' Majeſty had brought forward that day before their Lordſhips, 
and that a communication had been made upon it —Why was it 
not thought fit to make a ſimilar communication to their Lord- 
ſhips? The Noble Secretary of State had argued, that, by mov- 
ing that his Majelty's Meſſage be taken into conſideration on 
| Monday next would afford time for OP Dye Fo ER 
b on what ? The Houſe had heard bis Majeſty's Meſſage: 
Meſſage informed them of the imminent danger. Upon = 
therefore were they to deliberate? If Miniſters had made the 
communication that had been made to the other Houſe, or had 
propoſed. a meaſure in the outline, which they meant more fully | 
to explain on a future day, there would have been real and ſeri- 
ous ground for deliberation; but to talk of deliberation, with 
nothing to deliberate upon, was ridiculous and laughable, The 
Duke ſaid, he had long ſeen the difficulty of the moment coming 
on, he aſcribed it altogether to the pernicious councils of his Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſters. He had given it as his opinion in private and 
in public, wherever he was, and had, mentioned it as the inevit- 
able conſequence of the meaſures ſo ill adviſedly purſued. The 
Duke added ſome other pointed obſervations to ſupport his aſſer- 
tion that its preſent proceeding was ĩnconſiſtent with the _— 
\ due to their Lordſhips? dignity. 

Farl Sramorz declared that he ſhould not be . at any 
atrociouſnels, at any treachery, at any wickednels that could be 
attempted under the ſanction of bis Majeſty's. Miniſters, after 
what be had lately ſeen practiſed in this country. With regard 
to the preſent meaſure, the ground and pretence for it was the 
moſt © impudent humbug” that ever Miniſters had the audacity 
to ſtate, if his ears deceived him not. It was an inference nei- 

ther ſupported by logic, by fair reaſoning, or by truth of conclu- 
Fon, drawn from a miſerable concluſion, drawn from a miſcrable 
collection of papers, moſt of them publiſhed two years ago. 
Thoſe papers were written by a ſet of men, honeſt in their inten · 


— 
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tion though not rich, nor of high rank. They might from de fed of 


education have been ſomewhat © inaccurate" in their expreſſions 2 


| (a laugh from Miniſters) but their intentions were clearly legal, 


as their profeſſed aim was to obtain a redreſs of grievances by le- 


gal means. That ſuch was their object, was undeniable from their 


frequent uſe of the term © legal” in all their writings, That the 
meetings theſe men had held, were_not always conſidered crimi- 
nal, was obvious to every man who was at all acquainted with _ 
the public tranſactions of the paſt twenty years. During the A- 
merican War, a meeting had been convened by public advertiſe- 
ment; the name of which, he cared not much about; it might 
be deemed 2_Congreſs, a Meeting of Deputies, or a Convention ; 
but they aſſembled in the Council Chamber of Guildhall, where 
the Common Council uſually fat. A principal member of this 
meeting was a brother of the preſent Noble Secretary of State, 


and there were many other Gentlemen preſent of character and 
ctedit. The defign of the Meeting was to deliberate on a reform 


of abuſes, a redreſs of grievances, or a Reform of Parliament. 


(Lord Grenville ſhook his head.) The Earl ſaid he cared but 
"Hittle whay Noble Lords ſhook their heads, when he was ſtating 


a fact to which he was witneſs, as he was not aſhamed to lay 
that he was preſent with the other reſpectable perſons he had al- 
luded to at that legal meeting. Many perſons, his - Lordſhip 


ſaid, of high rank and exalted ſtation at this moment, had noto- 


riouſly taken the lead yn, endeavouring to procure” à Reform in 
Parliament. Even the Miniſter himſelf had taken pains to be 
diſtinguiſhed as one of its advocates ; and a Noble Duke had, i 

that Houſe, propoſed that every man in the kingdom ſhould have 


| a vote. After ſuch perſons had lent the eight of their cha · 


raQers, and the full extent of their great abilities, to promote 
ſuch a purpoſe, was it to be wondered at, that, men of lower rank, 


_ of leſs ability, but not of leſs integrity, "ſhould have caught the 

flame, and attempted to tread in the n footſteps ? If theſe 
-- humbler agitators of the queſtion of Reform in Parliament had 
acted criminally, their prouder predeceſſors were equally eriminal, 


and how hard a meaſure of juſtice was it to puniſh the weak by 
the bands of the ſtrong. who had been able to gratify their am- 


| bition, and poſſeſs themſelves of power. . The preſent - meaſures 


of Miniſters, his Lordſhip ſaid, he confidered as neither more nor 
leſs than obtaining a power to. exe a Baſtile in Eugland, in or: 


* 


— 
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der to 1 every man who thought differently from Miniſters, 
and had ſpirit enough to aſſert and maintain his opinion publicly. 

He declared, that he had been guarded and cautioned without 
doors, againſt ſaying any thing that might bring himſelf into 
danger or diſgrace, but in that Houſe he had ſaid, and as long 
as he was permitted to-ſpeak in it, he would ſay what be thought, 
provided it was not contrary to the rules of the Houſe. Poſſibly 
he might ſoon be baſtiled, he would therefore ſpeak out while he 
had permiſſion to ſpeak at all. He cared not what happened to 
him, becauſe after the Conſtitution was gone, ſelf-exiſtence was 
of no conſideration. He did not with to outlive the Conſtitution 
a ſingle moment. If the Conſtitution warranted ſuch proceedings 
as had lately taken place, it- was not worth preſerving. His 
Lordſhip took occaſion to advert to the circumitances of the war, 

and ſaid, if the news rumoured in town was true, the ſtate of our 
proſpects were deplorable indeed, and begged leave to be under- 
ſtood as ſpeaking from the authority of thoſe who thought as Mi- 
nifters did reſpecting the war, and did nat think with him, 'wbo 
bad, uniformly deprecated, the war, as a moſt fatal meaſure for 
this country to undertake.—If the news, ſuch as report gave 
were true, his Lordſhip ſaid, it muſt caſt a gloom on the mind of 
every man, who had the intereſt of his country at heart, however 
ſanguine his hopes might be of its proſperous continuance, or its 
happy termination. He warned their Dordſhips of the danger of 
provoking the temper of the people of this country too much, be 
wiſhed them to reflect on the diſſatisfaction which the people muſt 
feel at the meaſures which Adminiſtration were purſuing to in- 
- ſpire terror iuto thoſe who diſapproved of their conduct. The 
ereQing a Baſtile in this country might anſwer the purpoſe of 
- confining a few, but muſt certainly irritate the great maſs of the 
the people. He warned them of the probable conſequence of 
ſuch a conduct; he defired them to reflect on the Keys thax 
brought on the Revolution in France, and on the prodigious ef - 
forts of the people in Paris the day before the Baſtile was taken, 

all of which aroſe from the violent meaſures of the Executive 
Government to ſilence popular clamour. He ſaid, he was anxi- 

ous to deliver his ſentiments freely and plainly, becauſe it might 
poſſibly be the laſt opportunity he ſhould have of doing ſo in that 
Houſe—he therefore muſt declare, that men who would perfiſt . , 
in a ſuch meaſures, deſexyed to have their heads brought 70 => 

| K 5 
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„ 
a if chere was a People flill in England, the event” 
p might torn out to be ſo. As to himſelf, it was not matter of 
much conſequence to him how they acted after this bill ſhould - 
| paſs, for what were all confiderations of property or poſſeſſions to 
_ - *a man wiſhing to be free, after he Knew he was liable to be im- 
5 Priſoned for his opinion, and that at the diſcretion of another, 
who was neither bound to bring him to a trial nor align reaſon 
for his confinement— Adjourned. ' 
, | Monday, May 19. | 
| Received from the Commons, the Bill to impower bie Ma- 
jeſty to ſecure and detain ſuch perſons as he ſhall ſuſpect, &c. 
und alſo the Report of the Committee of the Houſe of Commons 
on the Papers of the Society for Conſtitutional Information, 1 
the London Cotreſponding Society, &. 
Lord Grmnvitte ſaid, he had two Motions to . on a 10 
ture day; the one was for a vote of thanks of that Houſe to Sir 
Charles Grey and Sir John Jervis, and all the Officers and 
T roops under their command, for their ſervices in the Weſt In- 
- ©  dies,—The other was a committee of nine of their Lordſhips, to 
examine into the report of the Committee a Secrecy of the 
| Houſe of Commons. 
ITI The Earl of Lavperoate approved highly 0. the intended 
8 Motion for the vote of thauks; but intimated that he ſhould ne- 
| > ver countenance any meaſure that tended to paſs the Bill brought 
from the Commons, - to ſuſpend the Habeas Corpus AA, that , 
being the moſt alarming meaſure, under the preſent circum- 
i ſtances, that ever was taken by the Government of this country. 
| "The Duke of Grarrton alſo concurred in the intention of 
% 2 thanking the brave Officers and Men for their conduct; but ob- 
\- ſerved, that 3 in point of reſpett to his Majeſty, and agreeably to 
dhe . of the Houſe, their Lordſhips were called upon to 
vote an addreſs of thanks to his Majeſty for his Meſſage, and 
the conſideration of which ſtood 3 in the Order of the TRY before 

— their Lordſhips. 

Far STaxnoex objedted to any meaſure that tended to over- 
throw the Conſtitution of this country, by ſuſpending- the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act, A it was the Rrongeſt pillar of that Con- „ Ay 
ftitution. _ 

; The Marquis of 133 approved of the r motion of thinks 
mentioned by the Noble le of State. He was glad ed 
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 nifters had thought fit to delay the proceeding on the dreadful 

and alarming meaſure of ſuſpending the beſt Act that ever paſſed 
| to ſecure the rights of the People of this Country—the Habeas 
Corpus Act. He hoped they would make good uſe of che in- 
terval; he was glad to ſee in them ſome 6gns of repentance for 
the alarm they had already oreated. X 
2 Lord Guznvitis took up the ſuggeſtion of his Grace the 
- Duke of Grafton, and moved, 

That an humble Addreſs be preſented to We Majefly, o 
return to his Majefly the thanks of this Houſe _ his el | 
communication.“ 5 
A hort converſation enſued, which was "Ga by Earl 
. Stanhope, Lord Grenville, and the Junk of Lauderdale, and 
the Motion was carried. 2 
It was then underſtood that the Committee of Nine ſhould "A 
ende to-morrow, before 12 e RET | 
3 Tueſday, May 20. | \ 
5 75 The Lords proceeded to ballot for a ee Committee of 
nine, and the following noble peers were choſen: | 


"The Lord Chancellor. Duke of Portland. Earl A nere 
Lord Privy Seal, © — Earl Hardwicke. Earl of Chatham. 
| ey ung Earl of Carliſle. Earl of Mansfield. | _ 
40 1 ed | 
Wednefdoy, May ar: 


The Secret Committee preſented the firſt part of their Report 
on the Papers communicated by the Commons. 
The Earlof Lavpzxpaie and Earl STaxnors ſtated various ob- 
jections to the Report, Ae was defended * Members of the 
Committee. | 
- , Ordered, That the Report. be taken into „ on 
. and that the Lords be ſummoned.—Adjourned. 
7 Thurſday, May 22. | 
"Lad Gzanvituz moved the Order of the Da yx. 
The report of the Secret Committee, printed and ſent up to 
their Lordſhips, by order of the Houſe was then read. N 
Lord GaxVILLE then moved, That the report of the Commit-, 
tee of nine of their Lordſhips be'then read, which was done. 
It ſtated that the Committee of their Lordſhips had met, had 
compared the report of the Committee of the Houſe of Com- 
mons with * papers which were ſent vit i it, and had come * 


r 


. „ 
a teſolution, that they were ſatisfied, from looking at theſe pa- * 
pers, that a treaſonable- conſpiracy had been formed and actod 
upon in purſuance thereof, in different parts of this kingdom, ſor 
che ſubverſion of the eſtabliſhed laws and conſtitution of the 
kingdom, and for the introduction of that anarchy and confuſion 
which ſo fatally prevailed in France. That meaſures have been 
taken for providing arms, of the moſt pernicious ſort, for vari- 
ous perſons, for catrying on the purpoſes for which they have 
conſpired. The committee had directed a further examination 
into theſe circumtiances, _ and they ſubmitted whether it would 
be proper, that they ſhould peruſe theſe books and papers fur- 
ther immediately, by a Committee of Secrecy, or leave it now 
to the zeal of their Lordſhips ts come to an immediate meaſure, 
thereby averting, the calamities in which the further progreſy of 
ſuch a conſpiracy may inovlve the nation. 

The Earl of LavozapaLs ſaid, he had ſowe 40 as t6 the 
order of their Lord(hips proceedings, how far this report was 
correct and regular, and ſuch as they could properly receive: 
for the report ſlated nothing more than the opinion of the com- 
mittee, on certain points; they lated no facts on which they 
grounded their opinions, nor did any thing appear on the face of | 
the report of their Lordſhip's Committee, that could furniſh their 


Lordſhips with any information. The papers brought up by. the F 


Commons were to be returned, and their Lordſhips could have 
recourſe to them. He muſt maintain that their Lord{hips' com- 
mittee had no power to report their opinion to the Hauſe; they 
ſhould have related facts, and the Houſe ſhould afterwards form 
its own opinion. 

The Biſhop of nemme kinted that this was not ſperking 
to order. q 

The Earl of Lavialivirs obſerved, that he was not to be dif. 
| compoſed by the muttering of -any man in that Houſe: he be- 
lieved that he was ſpeaking ſtrictly in order, becauſe he wes | 
ſtating that the report which their Lordſhips had juſt heard read, 
was an irregular report; and he believed it would require at 
leaſt all the eloquende of the learned prelate, to prove that he 
was out of order, or that the report was regular, and ſuch as the 


committee was charged to make. He would ſay again, that the. 
committee ſhould have reported facts to the Houſe, and not we 


A_— — opinion on 1 ſor in the order by which the 


- 
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committee Was conſtituted, it was not expreſſed, as in ſome cafes, 


„That they chall report the ene, together with their enen 
thereon, to the Houſe.” 


The Biſhop of Rocursrex ſpoke to order, he ſaid that the re- 
port of the Committee was regular; for that ſince it was firſt 
made, ſeveral reſolutions of hat Houſe had been made upon it, 


and therefore it was out of order to objet to the report now, 


bis Lordſhip defired that the proceedings might be * n 


being done, 


The Earl of 1 + oi ſaid, that from: all pon had | 
paſſed, he was quite convinced he was perfectly in order, this 
was the very ſtage for him to make his objection; having made 
it, he left it to their Lordſhips to judge of it, and for them to 
ſee whether they would be guilty of ſuch a diſreſpect to them-. 
ſelves, as to pr roceed in a manner, for which. there was no pre- 


cedent an their journals. The nohle Secretary of State would 
have been regular, if he had moved that this report be re-con- 
ſidered. He muſt again ſay, let who would attempt to refute 
him, that this report was not ſuch as the committee were im · 


poweted by the Houſe to make; it ſhould have related: a 


but it contained nothing but matter of opinion. 


Lord Gagaviiie ſaid, that when be, firſt role, but vas pre- 2. 
veated from proceeding by the noble Earl, it was in conſequence. 


of che paper which their Lordſhips had heard read; and for the 


purpoſe of inducing their Lordſhips to proceed with expedition, 
to enable his Majeſty to detain ſuch perſons as were found con- 
ſpiring againſt his crown and dignity, and the peace and conſti - 


tution of the country. He intended to found a motion to this 
effect, on the information contained in the report of the Houſe 


of Commons, and which report had been confirmed by the re- 


port of the Secret Committee of their Lordſhips to, which ſuch 
papers had been ſubmitted. From this report, it was manifeſt, 
his Lordſhip remarked, that a plan and conſpiracy actually ex- 
iſted for the purpoſe of ſubverting the laws, annihilating the con- 
ſtitution of this kingdom. It was morever aſcertained to the ſa- 


. tisfation of their Lordſhips, that arms had been furniſhed, to | 
carry into effect the wicked machinations of the ſocieties to, 


which the report adverted. In ſuch a ſituation, the two branch-. 
es of the legiſlature had ſhewy precedents, where the hands of 
the executive government were ſtrengthened, for the purpoſe, of. 


Co) 


: i gaſeating thoſe: who conſpired: af th che laws and the. FILL 
| 8 tion. Was he to eloſe his ſpeech here, be was couvinced, after 
; their Lordſhips had heard the report, that it were unneceſſary 
' for him to ſay more to induce them to agree to the motion which 
J be would have the honour of ſubmitting to their conſideration. | 
26 ; What he had to propoſe was nothing more, than following the 
Bf "4 example, of what their Lordibips? anceſtors had done, i in the beſt 
: periods, on a meſſage from the throne, without even adopting 
4 ſuch meaſyres as had dann eg in the preſent inſtance * A 
1 _ © Majeſty's miniſters. 
f J FE The crown; on former ail 27 8 was deemed calkicient, tt 
4 the executive power declared the fact to exiſt, The neceſſuy 
of ſtrengthening the hands of that power, he argued was obvi-' 


| | dus, us it was manifeſt that a plot did exiſt, and that there does 
exiſt a ſyſtematie conſpiracy to ſubvert the conſtitution, and i - 
1 troduce in its room, anarchy, rebellion, miſery, and that ſyſtem 
WH 1 = - of violence and-wickedneſs which at preſent diſgrace France. A 


ſyſtem which if not diſcouraged by the people, and ſuppreffed 
| | by a refotution of their Lordihips, may lead to events the maſt | 
1 ganalamitoub. This conſpiracy, his Lordſhip affirmed, bad en- 
7 | creaſed, and with a degree of activity proportioned to the num- 
der of object: which employed the attention of his Majeſty's go- 
verument, now that the country was involved in a war. In the 
report of the Commons, it appeared that the firſt moment of the 
French Revolution began, from that moment theſe ſocieties ma- 
nifeſted their wicked intentions. In 1992, theſe ſocieties diſſe- 
minated their doctrines and their principles with a degree of in- 
duſtry, heretofore unknown.” They had entered into reſolutions 
arcs to cireulate their principles throughout the country by cheap 
Re pamphlets, and iu their reſolutions they applauded: the firſt. and 
1 . | ſecond parts of the Rights of Man. In the courſe of laſt years 


4 
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2 | check was given to their licetitious proceedings by a proclama- 
= ion from his Majeſty, for at that time it was notorious that 

—_ they not only expreſſed their approbation of the prineiples 
Is ERC and acts of the National Convention of France, but held a cor- 
1 g | reſpondence with the Jacobins of that country. In. Novem- 
= / : ber of that year, they addreſſed the National Convention, at that 


WF | time that nation was ftreaming with blood, and diſgraced dy car- 

1 nage. Even then they wiſhed ſucceſs to their meaſures, and ape 

W | | ven their conduct in heir reſolutions. Here be ee | 
[ 
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1 of their 3 for to their Addreſs they tecelv- 


ed an anſwer directed to the Engliſh Republicans, wherein the + 


National Convention hoped that the moment was not far diſtant, 
when they would addreſs their friends as the Britiſh Convention 
By this their Lordihips would perceive that there was a general 
concurrence given to the meaſures of the Anarchifts, of France, 


at a time when they were embruing their hands is their Sove. 


reign's blood. It was evident that theſe Societies aſſimilated their 
| proceedings, their phraſes, and their very epithets to hoſe uſed 
by the uſurpers in France, and at a period when they had ſhewn 
decided hoſtilities to our Conſtitution, and outraged every fecl- 
ing of humanity. This correſpondence be had no doubt actuated 


the French to provoke this country to war, and encouraged that 
_ nggreffion on their part, which was productive of conſequent hoſ- 
ilities to both countries —Whoevyer bad read the ſpeeches made 


by Barrere and St. Andre, which he had the curiolity to examine 


- with a degree of ſurpriſe and aftoniſhment on the death of the 


King. muſt have ſeen that they contained this propoſition. That 
it was falſe that the people of England was adverſe to the murder 
of the King of France, for none but the Miniſters of this coun- 
try were inimical to that ſanguinary meaſure. In adverting to 
the phraſcology of the French, he ſaid it was introduced as & no- 
velty to ſtrike the people as it went to the deſtruction of all rank 
in ſociety, and melted down all diſtinction, in the Jacobinical, 


term of citizen. This phraſeology was adapted to ſuch vile pur- 


E. , and was adopted, as appeared evident from the report be- 


their Lordſhips, in the proceedings of all thoſe Societies. In 


that. report it would alſo appear, that they expreſſed their decided 


approbation of the principles of the Government of France, if - 


that chaos and miſrule could be denominated Government, which 


went to ſubvert all order, deftroy all Government, and annihi- 


; ate all rank and fuberdination in ſociety, 
"It was well Known that the utmoſt induſtry had been uſed by 


| thoſe Aſſemblies in this country, to diſſeminate all thoſe publi- * 


cations that were not partial to the eſtabliſhed laws, though in 


general be was happy to ſay, that they were refiſted by the 


loyalty and good ſenſe of the great maſs of the People. In Oct. 
1792, his Lordſhip remarked, that thoſe Societies ſowed the firſt 
ſeeds of Treaſon and Sedition, and when they had ripened, ayd 


| borne fruit, they detained -t what thy call Bol 


W 


 tih Convention He next noticed the ork ariſing from 
| that Convention, where the members received the juſt retribu- 


tion due to their crimes. But here he would wiſh to paſs over 
a ſubject, where he may be jnduced to aggravate the guilt of 
men undergoing the puniſhment of their crimes, to animadvert 


on the indecent condud of thoſe perſons who vilify their judges, 


and arraign the criminal juriſprudence of that Court, before 


| Which-they were convicted. His Lordſhip next noticed the Re- 


ſolutions entered into by the London Correſponding - Society, on 
the 17th of January 1794. Theſe Reſolutions he inſiſted, main- 
tained that the Law was oppreſſive, and ought to be reſiſted, and 
circulated doctrines, to make the people of England withdraw 


their obedience to the laws, and oppoſe reſiſtance to Parliament, 


whom they called their Tyrants. On the following Reſolution, - 


: entered into at the Globe Tayern, his Lordſhip laid n. 


fireſs. 7 
The Copy of the aid Printed Paper. | 

At a General, Meeting of the London Correſponding Socie- 
ty; held at the Globe Tavern, Strand, on Monday the 20th day 
of January, 1794; Citizen John Martin in the Chair. The fol- 
lowing Addreſs to the People of Great Britain and Ireland Was 
read and agreed to. | ; 

„ CirizExs, St | 
We find the Nation involved in a War, by which, in the 
courſe of Oxz Campaign, immenſe numbers of our Countrymen 
have been ſlaughtered; a-valt expence has been incurred, out 


| Trade, Commerce and ManufaQories are almoſt deſtroyed, and 


many of our Manufacturers and Artiſts are ruined, and mo 
milies ſtarving. | 
To add to our affliction, we have reaſon to expeQ, that o- 


biber taxes will ſoon be added to the intolerable load of impoſts 


and impoſitiens with which we are already overwhelmed ; for 


the purpoſe of defraying the expences which have been Lhe 


in a fruitleſs Cruſade, to re-eſtabliſh the odious Delporiim of 
France. 

'« When we "contemplate the principles of this War, we con- 
ſeſs ourſelves to be unable to approve of it as a meaſure, either 
of juſtice or diſcretion; and if we are to form our calculation of 


dete reſult, from what has already paſſed, we can only look for- X 
. wird to defeat, and the eternal diſgrace of the Britiſh name. 


n 

a -« While we are thus engaged i in an expenſive and ruinous 4 

reign War; our ſtate at home is not leſs deplorable. ph 
We are every day told, by thoſe perſons who are intereſted. * 
in ſupporting the Corruption Liſt, arid an innumerable hoſt of 

Sinecure Placemen, that the Conſtitution of England i is the per- 
fection of human wiſdom ; that our laws (we ſhould rather ſay, 
Their laws) are the nerfeQion of juſtice and that their Admi- 
niſtration of thoſe laws is ſo impartial and fo ready, as to afford 
an equal remedy, both to the rich and to the poor; by means of 
which, we are ſaid to be placed in a ſtate of abſolute Freedom, 
and that our Rights and Liberties are ſo well ſecured to us as, 
to render all invaſion of them impoſſible. | 
. * When we aſk, how we enjoy theſe tranſcendant privileges; 
| we are teferred to Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights ; and the 

: glorious' Revolution i in 1688, is held out to us as the bulwark of 

Balm Liberty. '_ 
tizens : - 8 Las 
> * have referred to Magna Charts, to the Bill of Rights, 
and to the Revolution, and we certainly do find, that our anceſ- 
tors did eſtabliſh wiſe and wholeſome. laws—but-we as certainly 
fnd, that, of the venerable Conflitution of our anceſtors, hardly 
a veſtige remains. . 
The only Chapters of the Great Charter, which are now in 
legal exiſtence, are the 14th and 29th. 

, « The important proviſion of the 14th Chapter, runs FIT EE: 
„AA Freeman ſhall not be amerced for a ſmall fault, but after 
che manner of the fault; and for a great fault after the greatneſs 

thereof, ſaving to him his contenement: And a merchant like- 
wiſe, ſaving to him his merchandize: And any other's villain 
than ours ſhall be likewiſe amerced, ſaving to him his wainage ; 

Ef, and none of the ſaid amerciaments ſhall be aſſeſſed, bu by the 

outh of honeſt and lawful men of the vicinage. . 
But, by the uſurped power of the Judges, in aſſeſſing fines. 
© (and what fines !!) in caſes of miſdemeanobr! this glorious right 
of the ſubject, of having theſe fines aſſeſſed by the Jury, (the 
only poſſible protection from Slavery and the vileſt Oppreſſion) 
is unjuſtly and infamoufly raviſhed from us. 
„ The proviſion,of the 29th chapter runs thus : \ | 
A No Freemen ſhall be taken or impriſoned, or be diſſeiſed of 
bis Freehold, or Liberties, or Free — or be . 
; Li 


4 
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"Exiled, or any otherwiſe deſtroyed, nor we will nat paſs upon 


him, nor condemn him, but by the lawful judgment of his Peers, 
or by the Jaw of the land. We will ſell to no man, we will not 
deny, ot defer to any man, either Juſtice or Right.” , 

The various methods now in conſtant practice by which he 


| benefits of this proviſion ate totally defeated and deſtroyed, might 


induce us to ſuppoſe that the great charter has been repealed; if 
we did not affuredly know, that it is the fundamental bafis of our 
Conſtitution z when even the real Repreſentatives of the 


(much leſs the miſerable nominees of Helſtone and Old Sarum) 


| have not the Right, nor (as we truſt it will be found by experience) 
| The power to repeal. Yet what do we find in pratice? Uncon- - 


Ritutlonal and illegal I»formations ex Officio, that is, the arbitrary 
will of the King's Attorney General, uſurping the office of the 
Accufing Jury; and the intereſted oath of a vile common Infor- 
mer, with the judgment of as vile a common trading or penfioned 
Juſtice, ſubſtituted in the room of en an Impartial 
Trial by our Country. 

« Add to this, that the ieee een 
ings, the novel practiſe of arbitrarily and repeatedly annulling the 
verdicts of Juries, and the dilatory ptactice of the Courts, —_ 
openly and ſhamefully contradict the clauſe which forbids the de- 


nial, the delay, and the tale of juſtice, 


A man accuſed of Felony (for which by the common law of 


5 England, bis life and goods are forfeited) may be bailed on find- - 


ing two ſureties for forty pounds each, but upon a charge of Miſ. 
demeanour by words only, bail to the amount of one thouland. 
pounds has been demanded. ; 

Upon conviction alſo, for ſuch miſdemennour, enotmaus "Roy 


long and cruel impriſonment unknown to our ancient laws, and 


unſanctioned by any new ſtatutes, have of late (and but of late) 
been too frequently and too oppreſſively inſſicted. And all this, 
although by this Bill of Rights jt declared, that exceſſive bail 
ſhall not be FR, nor crue} nor unuſual puniſhments inflic- 
ted. 
If we look to IREL AND, we find that acknowledged. pri- 
 wilege of the people, to meet for the ſupport and proteQion of 
their Rights and Liberties, is attempted, by ferror, to be taken 
away by a late infamous AR of Parliament: whilſt titles of hon- _ 
our? No, but of diſhonour—are layiſhed ; and new f of 


— 
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rg corruption opened, ep the Pv proſtitution of tho, mh. 


- are the iaftruments of this oppreſſion, - 


4-1. Scotland, the wicked Hand of Power has been impu- 
dently exerted, without even the wretched formality of an Act 


of Parliament, Magiſtrates have forcibly intruded into the peace- 
ful and lawful meetings of Freemen ; and by force, (not only 
without law, but againſt law) have, under colour of magifterial 


office, interrupted their deliberations, and prevented their allo. 


ciation,” 


The Lie and good gonduct of the Britiſh Convention at 


Edinburgh, has been ſuch, as to defy their bittereft enemies to 


name the law which they have broken; notwithſtanding which, 


their papers have been ſeized, and made uſe of as evidence a- 
gainſt them, and many virtuous and meritorious individuals, have 


been, as cruelly as unjuſtly for their virtuous actions, diſgraced * 


and deſtroyed by infamous and illegal ſentences of tranſportation. 
And theſe unjuſt and wicked judgments have been executed with 


rancour and malignity, never before known in this land; our 


reſpectable and beloved Fellow-citizens have been caſt fottcred 
bo imo Dungeons amoalt ſclons in the bulks, to e e 
not ſenten ce. 


Citizens, ; 
We all approve the ſentiments, and Ss 
word, for which theſe our reſpe ctable and valuable brethren are 
thus unjuſlly and inbumanly ſuffering. We too, aſſociate in or- 


der to obtain a fair, free, and full repreſentation of the people in | 


a houſe of real national repreſentatives.” Are we alſo willing to 


be treated as Felons, for claiming this our inherent-right, which 
we are determined never to forego but with our lives, and which 
none but thieves and traitors can wiſh to withhold from us ? Con- 


mier, it is one and the ſame corrupt and corrupting influence which 


at this time domineers in Ireland, Scotland, and England. Can 
you believe that thoſe who ſend virtuous Iriſhmen and Scotchmen 
fettered with felons to Botany Bay, do not meditate and will not 
attempt to ſeize the firſt moment to ſend us after them? Or if we 
had not juſt cauſe to apprehend the ſame inhuman treatment; if, 
inſtead of the moſt imminept danger, we were in perfect ſafety 
from it; ſhould we not diſdain to enjoy any liberty or privilege 
whatever, in which our honeſt Iriſh and Scotch brethren did not 
rqually and as fully participate with us? Their cauſe then and 


* 
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ours is the ſame.— And it is both our duty and our intereſt te 


ſtand. or fall together, The Iriſh Parliament and the Scotch 


Judges, actuated by the ſame Engliſh influence, have brought us 
directly to the point. There is no farther ſtep beyond that which 


they have taken. We are at iſſue. We muſt now chuſe at once 


either liberty or ſlavery for ourſelves and our poſterity. Will 


you wait till BARRACKS are erected in every village, and till 


ſubſidized Heſſians and Hanoverians are upon us? 


% You may'alk, perhaps, by what means ſhall we ſeek redreſs? | 
We anſwer, that men in a ſtate of-civilized ſociety are bound 


to ſeek redreſs of their.grievances from the Laws, as long as any . 
redreſs can'be obtained by the Laws. But our common maſter” 
whom we ſerve (whoſe law is a law of liberty, and whoſe ſervice 


is perfect freedom) has taught us not to expect to gather grapes 


from thorns, nor figs from thiſtles. We muſt have redreſs from 


our own laws, and nat from the laws of our quotes enemies 


Aa nd oppreſfors.“ 
Their reſolutions his Lordſhip e were directed to poĩſon 


the mids of the People of England, whoſe ſecurities and liber- Y 


ties they infifted were done away, and that there were neither 
ſecurity in the. laws, nor. liberties in the Conſtitution. Their 
animadverſions on the Parliament of Ireland were equally bold 
and indecent, as they aſſerted that the liberties of that country 
had been deſtroyed by an infamous Act of Parliament. In all 
the proceedings of theſe Societies, they attempted to held forth 
the old thread bare cloak of a Parliamentary Reform; but this 
was a flimſy and miſerable pretext, for their real idtintives; he 


/ faid, were diſguiſed to no man. He would aſk their Lordſhips; . 


| how did it appear that they meant to obtain this object! Not by 
a legal and moderate appeal to Parliament by Petition : not by any 
mode preſcribed by the Conſtitution ; but by illegally aſſembling 
and declaring, in a room in a Tavern, that if a Reform were 
denied to them by Parliament, that they would have i it, or riſque 
their lives.—They not only thus manifeſt their treaſonable inten- 
tions, but pronounce Parliament an Aſſembly of Traitors and 
Thieves. — Tley deſpiſe the three brinches of the Legiflatare, 
and announce their defire of appealing taWhe People. Thus it 
appeared incontrovertibly their intention of ſubverting the Con- 


ſtitution by actual force, for their object was not to reform, not 


to alter, not to modify, but _ to anihilate and deftroy King, 


(„0 


Lords and Commons, and eſtabliſh in their 3 a tem found- 

ed on French principles. It could not be denied, from the reſo- 

lutions entered into at the Globe, his Lordſhip inſiſted, but that 

the true object of this Society was, to obtain a Revolutionary 

Government, for the purpoſe of deſtroying all order, and a 
ing every man's property. 

After talking much of pretended grievances, they next ak how 
they are to be redrefſed ?—They put the queſtion and anſwer 
themſelves. They ſay, they will ſeek it by law, as long as it can 
be obtained by law, but no obligation can exiſt, they aſſert, to 
bind them to laws made by their plunderers and oppreſſors. Thus 
they ere& themſelves into a body to watch over the proceedings 
of Parliament, and ſay, if they do not approve of their proceed- 
ings, that they will ere& themſelves into a National Convention 
of the People. This ſentiment accords with the leading principle 
by which in all their lyſtematic procedings they are aQtuated. 


It is the doctrine that teems in the mouth of every Orator who 
' ſpeaks on the corruptions of Parliament, or the innovations ſuf- 
| ferred in the Conſtitution; It was their manifeſt intention to pro- + 


cure tumultuous meetings, and thereby ſuperſede all authority, 


by imitating the uniform practice of the French Government, for 


the aſſembling of, a Convention mult ſuſpend every exiſting au- 
thority. The only ſemblance of apology offered for all their pro- 
ceedings, was one reſolution that followed all theſe licentious and 
ſeditious Reſolves, namely, that they were determined to pro- 
cure Redreſs in a legal and conſtitutional manner. But this was 


a a flimſy excuſe for their proceedings 3 ; and he aſked would it be 


an apology for a criminal, if previous to any improper or unjuſt 
: act, he was to aſſert that he would act agreeable to the Laws and 
Conſtitution of his count? 


Such a defence would be a mockery, and only ſerve to excite 


ſentiments of indignation in the breaſts, of a Judge or a Jury. 
Such an excuſe was abſurd, when the very acts of thaſe Socie- 
ties evidently ſhewed that they meditated an intention of carrying 
into effect, tumult, anareby, and rebellion. | 

His Lordſhip next adverted to a Circular Letter ſent to the 
different Societies, from thoſe formed in the Metropolis, requeſ- 
ting an immediate anſwer, with the names of thoſe whom they 
may pleaſe to delegate to meet in a National Convention, with 

4 return alſo of their numbers, if it ould be aſcertained.” Aſter 


\ 


reprobating this proceeding þ in very ſtrong terms, be next called 
| their attention to the reſolutions entered into at Chalk .,F arth, 
where ſome thouſands had met for the A = deliberating in 
Air 
9 Las Reſolved unanimouſly, 
© That this Society have beheld with riſing intignation,” pro- 
portioned to the enormity of the evil, the late rapid advances of 


| Deſpotiſm i in Britain—the invaſion of public ſecurity—the con- 


tempt of popular opinion and the violation of all thoſe provi- 


fions of the Conſtitution, intended to protect the People n 


the eneroachments of Power and Prerogative. 
That our abhorrence and deteſtation have been particularly 
called forth by the late arbitrary and flagitious proceedings of 


dhe Court of Juſticiary in Scotland, where all the doctrines and 
practices of the Star Chamber, in the times of Charles I. have | 
been revived and aggravated—and where ſentences have been 


pronounced in open violation of all Law and Juflice, which muſt 
ftrike deep into the heart of every man, the nur n, 
that Barrons Auf no Longer rREE. 

That the whole proceedings of the late Britiſh cane 
of the People at Edinburgh, are ee as claim our nnn 
and applauſe. 


That the conduct of Citizens er and Gerrald in par- 


ticular, by its ſtrict conformity with our wiſhes and inftrutions — 


and the ability, frmneſs, and diſintereſted patriotiſm which it ſo 


eminently diſplayed; bas inſpired an enthuſiaſm of zeal and at- 


tachment, which no dime can obliterate and no proſecution re- 
| move—and that we will preſerve their names engraven on our 
hearts till we have an opportunity to redreſs their wrongs. 


„That the arming and diſciplining im this country, either with 
or without the conſent of Parliament, any Bands of Emigrants 
and Foreigners, driven from their own country for their known 


attachment to an iyanovs DzsroTISM, is an outrageous attempt 
| to ov . and InTIMIDATE the free ſpirit of Britons—to ſubju- 


gate them to an army of mercenary Cut-throats, whoſe views and 


He would not, he ſaid, diſguſt their Lordſhips by reading 


the entire of the Reſolations entered into at Chalk Farm, as 


— 


- 


© tntereft muſt,” of neceſſity, be in direct oppoſition to thoſe of the 
Nation, and that no pretence whatever oygar to induce the Peo: 
ple to ſubmit to ſo unconſtitutional a meaſure. 
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pda by the Clerk at the Table—but he 
had ſeleQed thoſe few to ſue w the violence and intention of this 
Society. From theſe it was manifeſt, that they, i in the moſt un- 
diſguiſed manner, had exborted the people to arm, and that the 
occaſion/ of their aſſembling, and the cauſe for which they met 


was not to be decided by Parliament, but by that illegal meet- 


ing.—Tlis, he contended, was calling on the People to riſe 
in arms againſt Parliament—it was endeayouring to alienate them 
from their allegiance—it was an avowal of treaſonable purpoſes, 
as exhorting the People to reſiſt the Laws. He was convinced, 


from this view. alone of their proceedings, that there exiſted a 
treaſonable. conſpiracy, for the expreſs purpoſe of ſuperceding 
i Parliament, —annihilating the Legiſlature, and introducing 


guilt, anarchy, and confuſion into the kingdom. 


This was the concluſion drawn by their Lordſhips? reſpeAable 


Committee it was the concluſion which he drew from the cir- 
cumſtances—and,, if it was conclufive to their Lordſhips, they 
would proceed with diſpatch in adopting ſuch meaſures as would 
put a ſtop to the ſpreading evil. In ſome of the Societies, he 
remarked, that propoſals had been made for providing Arms for 
8 the Members, and if any thing was wanted to carry conviction 
to the minds of the moſt incredulous perſons, or their evil and 
treaſonable intentions, the circumſtance of their arming their 
ſriends muſt be ſufficient, When this fact was eſtabliſhed, that 
they armed to effeuate by force, if poſſible, what they could 
not otherwiſe accompliſh : for his Lordſhip could not have a 
doubt of the iſſue of ſuch a trial, it was a neceſſary caution to 
arm the Executive Government, againſt what might be other- 
-wiſe productive of a Civil War. If it ſhould be advanced, that 
the meaſure which he had to propoſe to their Lordſhips, was 
ſtrong or harſh, the neceſſity of the caſe required that it ſhould 
be carried into execution.—lf it were argued, that there was 


incongruity in adopting a meaſure that would attach to the 
whole, becauſe a part was criminal, he would argue, without 


meaning any perſonal compliment to thoſe with whom he acted, 
that their Lordſhips may repoſe with ſafety in the clemency, and 
the exerciſe of any power veſted in the Executive Government.. 


If it were ſaid, that the tools and inſtruments of thoſe who. 


formed thoſe alarming Meetings, were wiſerable obſcure indivi- 
duals from whom no apprehenſion could be dreaded, he would: 


n 
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anſwet, that where Cotlpiracy was proved, danger enilled. If 
it was ſaid that ume; was not to be dreaded in which men 


of rank were not among the Confſpirators—to this he could an- 
ſwer, that if their Lordſhips looked into the Page of Hiſtory, , 


they would find the character of all Conſpirators was, that they 


were bankrupts in character: and men, who involved i in ruin and 
anarchy—their country. With reſpect to the Revolution of 


France, the Majority was adverſo to the meaſure : and an able 


writer, and a man of veracity, aſſerted, that not more than 19 
hundred men in France wiſhed for a Revolution in that unfortu- 
nate country. How ever deſpicable in character, or contempti- 


ble in talents, Conſpiracies may nevertheleſs be productive of 


fatal errors to the Canſtitution. Previous to the great Rebel - 
lion, in which Cromwell made fo conſpicuous a figure, he was 
conſidered as a deſpicable character, and a man of no note. But 
in the progreſs of that Rebellion, he proved himſelf capable of 


vaſt deſigns, and therefore his Lordſhip truſted that the ſecutity | 


of the country ſhould reſt on ſomething more than the obſcurity 
of individuals. He concluded, with moving © That the Bill for 


enabling his Majeſty, to tered and detain ſuch perſons as ſhalt 


be found to conſpire againſt his n enn be do 


read a firſt time. “ 


Earl Sravuor faid, that differing from the er of State 
in all his conclufions, he muſt oppoſe this meaſure; he conſider- 
ed this Bill, as neither more nor leſs than a ſyſtem for erecting 
® Baſtile in this country, and for eſtabliſhing Lettres de Cachet, 


5 by which any man in the kingdom might be.impriſoned for any 


length of time, 'at the will of miniſters, without proof, without 
reaſon, and even without trial, and after all without redreſs of 
any kind, for ſuch impriſonment ; he ſhould have expected that 


_ , when ſuch a propoſition, was only mentioned in a Britiſh Houſe 


of Parliament, it would have excited general abhorrence. He 
ſaid there was no fituation in which ſuch a meaſure as this ought 
to have been attempted, much leſs in which it-could be juſtified 
to this extent. He aſſured their Lordſhips he ſhould endeavour 
to argus that queſtion fairly and diſpaſſionately. He was fare 


be had attended to the Secretary of State as well as he was able, 


and he hoped their Lordſhips would attend to him, for he re- 
quired only a few minutes of attention, without prejudice or pre- 


| Poſſeſſion, and he thought he ſhould do away all the grounds 
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wy buen in ſupport of this meaſure; their Lordſhips * per- 
mit him therefore to ſtate what the charge was againſt the mem- 
bers of theſe ſocieties, and what had been done by them to 
ground that charge. A convention—a A rr mn 
give it what name you pleaſe, for the name was nothing, and 


the 0:jeQ every thing. A convention had been agreed upon by 


theſe ſocieties. Now, upon this, two conſiderations preſented 
themſelves to our view, che object of the parties, and the means 
by which that object was to be attained. If theſe were legal, 

no honeſt man would be diſpoſed to cavil about the name. He 
ſhould take the charge firſt, and then he ſhould take the anſwer 


to it. Firſt then the charge. It was ſtated chat the members 


of theſe ſocieties was not to apply to Parliament for @ reform; 
but that they intended to ſupercede the Houſe of Commons, and 
to take upon themſelves the power and function of legiſlation. 
He could not help ſaying there appeared to him to be great 
want of logic in that concluſion; for it was certainly very poſ- 
ble, bel did not ſay ĩt was ad viſeable, for a body of men to form 
a reſolution for obtaining a parliamentary reform, and that le- 
gally, without any application. to Parliament, He ſhould again 


* 


fay he, did not think it adviſeable, becauſe the parties were not 


likely to attain their object; but they certainly do ſo legally. 
He ſpoke the more freely upon this, point, as he never had be- 
longed to any of theſe ſocieties, and he did not approve of the 


meeting of a convention, ſuch as theſe ſocieties propoſed; be- 


cauſe, however legal their conduct might be, it was not likely 
to be effeQual : it had been tried already, and had failed, and 


was likely to fail again, It had been tried in the year 1780 and 


1781, and the object was not obtained. But the probability or the 
improbability of ſucceſs had nothing to do with the legality of 


the plan. To ew the ſucceſs of à plan for bringing about a 


parliamentary reform, without applying to Parliament, he would 
put a caſe, which might eaſily happen. Suppoſe, for inſtance, 
that all. thoſe who now poſleſs;the right of election ſhould deter- 


mine not to vote at a future election for any perſon who did not 


undertake to agree to a given plan for a parliamentary reform; 
and ſuppoſe all thoſe who were ſo elected ſhould be faithful to 


their engagement—here would be at once a plan for 5 


mentary reform carried into effect, without any application to 


Parliament, and yet it would be legal. But ity was "4 Roe: | 
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_ theſe papers bad axtravagant ideas of reform PREY" "EY : 
laments and Univerſal Suffrage;“ this was not peculiar to 


theſe perſaps; he could_ſhew to their Lordſhips that there was a 
perſon of the name of Richmond, who had held the ſame ideas 
to be correct. If therefore the Houſe would allow this Rich- 
mond to entertain 'theſe ideas, they muſt at leaſt tolerate the 
members of theſe ſocieties. We were told that theſe ſocieties 
had expreſſed their diſapprobation of the Parliament of Ireland, 
he ſhould ſhe w them that the ſame ſort of intemperate expreſ- 


 fions had been made uſe of on the Parliament of England. He. 


then proceeded to ſtate an account of a meeting, in the County g 
of Kent, in the year 1980,” with many great wy reſpectable 
names in it, ſome members of that Houſe, eee the reſt the 


Right Hon. Thomas Townlbend. 


Lord Sypxzr denied the fact. | 

Earl Spaxuors proceeded ; he faid he never Kot that biy 8 
Lena was a member of a convention; he ſpoke only. of 2 
Kentiſh Committee, which he could prove that Noble Lord at- 
tended, At this meeting were preſent a brother of the Noble 
Secretary of State, Colonel Fitzpatrick, Mr. Fox, and many 
other high and diſtinguiſtied characters. They afterwards met 
in London end in Weſtminſter, and they ſtated ſeveral. points 
far a reform in parliament, and the meeting reſolved in a very 
fpirited manner, and did not ſpeak of Parliament in very ſoft 
expreſſions. Ie did not ſay that all thoſe individuals agreed to 
theſe reſolutions, but the Society agreed to them; and no queſ- 
tion was ever ſtarted upon the legality of the meeting, or of its 
meaſures. He then took notice of the quintuple alliance; and 
| they had agreed to call a convention, preciſely as theſe ſocieties 
had done. Another meeting had been held in Scotland, and by 
theexprefs advice of the Lord Advocate, a convention had been 
| agreed upon; ; this he only mentioned to prove that there was no- 
chic illegal in the word convention. Their Lordſhips knew 
what the conduct of Mr. Pitt had been upon the ſuhject of par- 
er e He then proceeded to the declaration of Sir 
Seorge Savile, a character whom every one who knew eſleemed; 
dhis great and good mau had in his letter to his conſtituents, pub- 
Bed much ſeverer words on the Parliament, than theſe ſocieties 
kad done by any of their reſolutions, and inflead of being blamed _ 


' ke as revered for it, [Here his Lordſhip read Sir George Sa- | 


"% 
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ley better He then took notice of the Duke of Richwoud's | 
letter to Colonel Sharman, in which his Grace expreſſes he has no 


hopes of any reform from the Parliament, but that the people muſt 
effect every thing for themſelves. If their Lordſhips, therefore, 
were to ſend to priſon any of the members of theſe ſocieties for diſ- 


reſpectful expreſſions to Parliament, they muſt ſend with them, 
for the ſame offence, Citizen Richmond. As an inftance of the 
freedom taken with the character of Parliament, he quoted the 
letzer of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke to Sir Hercules Lang- 
| rithe on the ſubje& of the corruption of Parliament. - He ridi- 
culed the idea of a conſpiracy where every tranſaQtion had been 
printed in the public newſpapers, and maintained. that if what 
was now ſtated in the report was illegal, Government ought to 
| have proſecuted them long agd.. One part of the charge againſt 
theſe ſocieties, was that they had circulated a cheap edition of 
the Rights of Man. Now, upon this point, their Lordſhips 
ought to know what the Secretary of State did not tell, he be- 
lieved he did not know it himſelf, but it was extremely material, 
The Attorney General of that day, Sir Archibald M*Donald, 
had indicted Mr. Paine, the Author of the Rights of Man, and 

that book had been declared by a jury a libel on the conflitu- 
tion of this country. In all the cheap editions of this book, .cir- 


culated by order of theſe ſocieties, the parts ſelected by the A- 


torney General, were omitted, therefore the inference was, that 
the book in that ſtate was a legal publication, for their Lord- 
. ſhips would not preſume that the Attorney General had ſo ne- 
glected his duty as to paſs a public libel by, without inſerting _ 
it in the indiftment. He then took notice of the charge of theſe 
ſocieties having admitted Barrere and Roland as honorary mem- 
bers of this ſociety ; there was nothing on the face-of it illegal, 
| for the ſpeeches of theſe perſons were not Rated in the report, 
and their Lordſhips had no evidence of their unconſtitutional ten- 
dency; beſides, the Secretary of State miſtook- the fituation of 


Roland; he was not a member of the - Convention—it was im- 


poſſible he ſhould, for he was a miniſter, and placemen did not 
fit in Parliament in France. He muſt maintain, that if any com- 
plaint was to be'exhibited againſt the members of theſe ſocieties, 
for adopting of any part, or applauding theſe ſpeeches, we ſhould | 
| bave evidence of the ſpeeches themſelves. © The Secretary f 
State had hinted at 9 ſpeeches; but not a — 
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Y was ſaid of their contents in the report. Beſides, be 1 


that the report itſelf was extremely unfair, and made up entirely 


againſt all the rules of evidence; parts of their correſpondence, 
and thoſe the moſt unfayourable,; were ſelected, and the fa vour- 


able ones omitted; whereas in point of juſtice and by the rules 


of law, the whole of the books of the ſociety ſhould · be quoted 


in the report, and ſet forth at full length, that the Houſe might 
not be called upon to judge from mutilated and detached paſ- 


| ſages, but fairly and equitably from the whole context, and; for 


aught their Lordihips could know to the contrary, the whole 


taken together might nat only be an innocent, but alſo a meri- 


torious work. In one part of their reſolutions they ſtated; 


That the friends of Reform are the friends of Peace; their 


principles can be promoted only by peaceable means: they know 
of no other method of obtaining the obje& they defire.” On the 


ſubjeR of arms, his Lordſhip quoted the authority of Blackſtone, 


in the firſt chapter of his firſt book of his Commentaries, where- 
in he fates that the ſubjects of a free ſtate have a right to keep 
arms for ſelf. defence; and alſo the opinion of Lord Hawkeſbury, 
on the propriety of arming the people, who had faid that there 


never was an inſtance of an armed people uſing their power to 
their own deſtruction; in which opinion he coincided completely, 


for he wiſhed that inſtead of thirty thouſand, we had four hun- 
dred thouſand militia; were that the caſe there would be nothing 
to fear from internal commotions. But he muſt confeſs the 


whole of this meaſure appeared to be improper, and the fear 


pretended to be felt on it was to be compared to nothing ſo apt 
as the windmill] of Don Quixotte. But ſuppoſing there was any 


foundation for ne a few, how unjuſt was it that the freedom 
of all the people of England ſhould be at the will of the mini- 
ſer, on account of the miſbehaviour of a few. He concluded 
with deſiring their Lordſhips for a moment to reflect on the poſ- 
fible effect of all this. Suppoſe a ſtream of water that had often 
fertilized a beautiful plain, but had paſfed its boundaries, and 
for a time had done ſome trifling injury to the ſoil - miſerable 


huſbandman would he be who endeavoured to choak up the cur- 


rent. So it was here, the flowing of buman reaſon, Government 


had not the power of checking, but like the prudent huſband- 


: man, they might with care direct its channel. Then do juſ—- 


tice,” ſaid he, and give to the people peace, and then, my 


| 


FR 


24 1. you ay by able to guide their reaſoning and keep 
fafely within its due limits.” 


Earl Sezxcex ſaid, he thought himſelf called oe by an an | 
fion which the noble Earl had made, to a meeting held in Kent, 


in the year 1980, at which he was preſent. He agreed that he 


had been there, and approved of the general purpoſe of the 


meeting; but if the noble Earl had examined any proper ac- 
count of what paſſed, he would find that he did not go to the 


full extent, that other perſons preſent had wiſhed to do, and 
gave his reaſons at the time. At any rate, the ſentiments and 
the proceedings of that meeting were very different indeed from 


what ſeemed to actuate thoſe ſocieties to which the preſent Bill 


epplied. He juſtified the ' meaſure as expedient, politic, and 


founded upon abſolute neceſſity, ariſing from the emergency of 


the caſe, and gave his u e deere en dee 


Houſe. — 


Lord Har (Earl of Kinnoul) ſpoke at n . on 
che ſame fide, and ſtrongly vindicated the meaſure 'as becoming 
. the wiſdom of Adminiſtration, doe: nc nee. 


caſe. 


Lord Bonmsepon ſaid: he approved of the meaſure, becunls | 


though a ſtrong one, he was convinced that the neceſſity of 


the caſe called for a ſtrong meaſure. Two years ago he had 
ſeen what, in his-mind, were the ſeeds of all the miſchief that 
had ſince happened, and it was full time that a proper-check 
ſhould be put to the progreſs of ſuch deſtructive proceedings. 


He was no alarmiſt; by that he meant, that he felt no idle, 


weak, or unmanly alarms, and was as much for the rights, the fair, 


pure, equitable rights of man, as any body; at the ſame time, 
being no friend to the modern ſyſtem of France, or innovating 
metaphyſical principles, it became his duty to be alarmed when 
he thought any attack was attempted-to be made upon the Con- 
Nitntion of the country. He concluded his GE by giving 
his approbation and afſent to the Bill. | 

Lord Tuoxrow faid, that before going at all into the queſtion, 


it was proper to notice the manner in which the Bill had come 


into that Houſe. He conſidered it firſt as founded upon the 
King's meſſage; and next on the proceedings which had fince 
| taken place upon it in that and the other Houſe of Parliament, 
and then became the duty of both Houſes to proceed in the buſi- 
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in the wiſch way, by kev on it up in the manner. Tg” 7; 

but be could not help ſaying, that much of the debate that night 

tad gone very wide of the mark. The only communication now 
before them, was the report of their Committee, and the Bill. 
dich wos founded upon that report. The general principle up- 

on which he conceived the Bill to be founded, was neceſſity; 

- and when once that neceſſity was eſtabliſhed, there was nothing 

fo irong in the meaſure as ought to create any odje dien to it. 

Il it was clear that the proceedings, which made the Bill neceſ- 
ſary, tended to produce that anarchy in this country which had 
prevailed in France, and certainly it muſt be allowed, that anar- 

chy is the worſt of tyranoy, then it was neceſſary to adopt this 
meaſure, which, though it for a time ſeemed to. infringe upon 

he principles of the conſtitution, only took away juſt as much as 
ſecured the reſt, which certainly was a wiſe and commendable. 

| Policy. He reprobated the practice of introducing names of \, 
perſons, or even alluſions to thoſe who were under trial ; it was 

unfair, unjuſt, and unknown in the practice of the Englith legiſ- 
lature z they ought not to be prejudged or pronounced guilty - 
before hand. From what he had ſcen of the Report, there were 

many things that, in his opinion, were ſeditious, but he did not 
think that they amounted to treaſon. There were, other parts, 
which if they could be ſupported by evidence, certainly might 
amount to treaſon; particularly thoſe parts where it was ſaid to 

de intended to proſecute their ſyſtem by force, and againſt the 

known laws of the country. This required puniſhment, and had 
they been puniſhed-at the time, it would have prevented their 

ſucceſſors from having offended. But though they, to whom he 
alluded, had eſcaped, that was no excuſe for thoſe who now with 

_ | to carry their ſchemes further. He repeated, that from what 

be had ſeen of the Report, he thought there was ground for pu- 

niſhment, as far as puniſhment for miſdemeanour goes; but. he 
begged leave to decline giving any decided opinion upon the par- 
ticular inſtances of thoſe WhO were now very nearly under trial. 

He faid a very great miſtake ſeemed to exiſt reſpeQing the ex- 

tent of the Bill, which in fact gave no additional power to the 

Executive Government, as to confining and detaining ſuſpeRed - 
perſons, which they had not before, except this, namely that 
that they could be fo ſecured and detained for a certain time, 


* 
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wichout being brought to trial: why it had vulgarly been calted 
a ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act, he could not tell; and yet 
it had been ſo called almoſt every time that a Bill of this ſort was 
brought forward, for if this Bill was paſſed to-morrow, the Ha- 
beas Corpus AR fill would remain in full force, and magiſtrates 
| acting under this Act, muſt c6nfider that to be the caſe; and a c 
| with proportionate caution.—He recurred to the different 3 
tiods in hiſtory, when this Act had been moſt "the ſubject of + 
Parliamentaty diſcuſſion. * In the reign of James I. and Charles 
I. In Charles the Second's time, it had been in diſuſe, and was 
- renewed in the year 1704. A. Bill of this ſort had been at diſfer- 
ent times s brought forward, in caſes Wherè in actual inſürrection 
roſe, or where conſpiracies were ſtrongly ſuſpected, olthough 
» they were of ſo hidden a nature that they could not be traced” 
at the time ; and in the laſt caſe it became prudent and neceſſary 
to ſecure 130 detain perſons ſuſpeRed, till ſuch conſpiracy cauld 
be traced.' As co the crimes charged in the Report, certainly 
many perſons might be committed under this act, but he thought 
moſt of them could be bought before the common courts, whe- 
ther this act paſſed or not. It was the duty of magiſtrates to at- 
tend particularly to the laws in caſes of impriſonment; and he 
alluded to that of Lord George Gordon, which he ſeemed to 
© think too long, and the ſenterice toò ſevere. With regard t6 the 
manner in which any additional diſcretionary power. put into the 
hands of Miniſters might be uſed, he muſt ſay, that he would 
not have the leaſt heſitation in riſking his liberty, his property, 
and his life, in the diſcretion of the Noble Secretary of | State”! 
and believed be could no where be ſafer ! But this matter 'of 
opinion was not a fair argument when any extraordinary power 
was to be given to the Executive Government. In ſuch inſtan- 
ces, nothing more ought to be truſted in the hands of Miniſters 
than the urgency of the caſe required; to argue. that way would ' 
be to diſtinguiſh the officer from the office, and might put in the 
power of a bad man, what a good man never would do if he had 
the power. In all caſes where puniſhment was merited, the beſt 
- remedy to prevent fmilat offences, was to puniſh in a- ſpirited _ 
manner. Hs then mentioned à pamphlet which had that day 
been put into his hand, refleQing highly upon the Jddges, and | - 8 
many Members of that Houſe; it was diſgraceful and indecent, - bo” 
75 fuch as he thought” ne ver NE to _ xi py a con * | 4 
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fdered, that vilifyivg and miſrepreſenting the conduſ of judges. 
and magiſtrates entruſted-with the adminiſtration of juſtice, and 


the laws of the country, was ® crime of a very heinous nature, | 


- moſt deſtructive in its conſequences, becauſe it tended to lower 
them in the opinion of thoſe who ought. to feel a proper rever- 
ence and reſpect for their high and important ſituations ; and 
when it was ſtated to the ignorant and the wicked, that their 
judges and magiſtrates were ignorant and corrupt, it tended to 
' lefſen their reſpect for, and obedience to the laws of the country, 

becauſe they were nr e au who cred 
them. 


The Earl ie Aae ſaid, that he had ted eie 


larly to the Report, which had been made to their Lordſhips, 


but could not find out in that, or any cireumſtance connected 
With it, the leaſt grounds for the very ſtrong and alarming meg- 
ſure, which it was intended by this meaſure to introduce; an 
innovation and infringement upon the Conſtitution of the Coun- 


try, unwarranted by any principle of policy, neceſſity or prece- 


dent, that could be mentioned, and coming only as one of thoſe 
extraordinary and unheard of meaſures, which the preſent Ad- 
miniſtration had been daily introducing as part of their ſyſtem 


far the laſt two years, It certainly, though the greateſt, was | 
not the only innovation which they had lately brought forward; 


they had begun with an Alien Bill; then a Traiterous Corref- | 
pondence Bill; they had heard too of bringing Foreign Troops 
into the kingdom, and of raifing Voluntary Subſcriptions with- 
out the conſent of Parliament, meaſures ſufficiently novel 1n their 

nature to rouſe the feAlings of alarm and diſtruſt in Britiſh bo- 
Toms; and now they were to be followed up. by this Bill, which, 
| whatever might be the opinion of other Noble Lords, he would 
_ eantend amounted to a ſuſpenſion. of the Habeas Corpus AQ 
the whole forming 2 chain of Revolutionary mbaſures tending to 
. eftabliſh in this country a new ſyſtem of Keyolutionary Govern- 
 ment,—When he thought for a moment upon the ſuppoſed dan. 
gers to which the Report alluded, or even for argument fake 
allowing them to be as great ag the alarms of ſams had exagger-" 
ated them to be, and compared that with the ſtrong and daring 
meaſure propoſed as a remedy, every well-wiſher'to his country, 
mult agree, that the remedy is far more alarming than the dan 


r poſlibly can be.— Ten years ago, when ſchemes of Reform, | 


| 
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— the ſame as thoſe avowed: by thoſe Societies were pro- 
poſed, countenanced, and encouraged by the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and others of his Majeſty's preſent Cabinet, no ſuch thing 
as a Bill to ſuſpend the Habeas Corpus Act had ever been thoubgt 
of. The Noble Secretary of State had allowed that the con- 
ſpiracies which he dreaded ſo much, were only formed amongſt 
the refuſe of the people, but he had taken care to ſtate alſo, the 
great miſchiefs that had frequently ariſen from the moſt” obſcure 


individuals; and though the numbers were by all ſaid to be 


very sede, yet their power was rated very high, and 
their proceedings were to be dreaded as moſt important, ſo much 
ſo that they were to overawe and controul the functions of Par- 
liament, and overturn the, Conſtitution itſelf, Now what was 
all this but mere afſertion ; had a ſingle fact been produced that 
proved the truth, or even the probability of this being well 
founded? Not one. Who was there that ſuppoſtd that Lovet 


and the 200 madmen whom he was ſaid to have collected, and 


| they certainly were madmen who could have formed ſuch ab- 
ſurd notions of their own ftrength and power, to carry their wild 
ridiculous ſchemes into execution—who was there in that Houſe, 

or in the country, who could ſay that any ſerious harm was to 
be dreaded from ſuch men, or who believed that if he was {6 
mad as to make the attempt to collect perſons for ſuch purpqſes 
he would have got twenty to aſſemble? The whole contents of 


the Report were what Miniſters, that Houſe; and the Country 


at large, had been fully acquainted with for the laſt two years ; 
and if they were proceedings of the alarming nature now deſerib - 
ed, Miniſters were highly culpable; nay criminal, in allowing 
them to paſs unnoticed ſo long. What were the materials that 


proved this dark and hidden conſpiracy ? Seditious papers, that 


had appeared in every newſpaper in the country, and treaſonable 
_vritings, that had every wher s geen handed about, printed; pub- 
liſhed, and circulated for the {aſt fourteen months; nay more, 
ſo little miſchievous had they been thought, that theſe ſeditious 
and treaſonable proceedings, from which alone che conſpiracies 


were to be proved, had been for a conſiderable time back, a 


ſource, of revenue to the very Government which they were in- 
tended to overturn and deſtroy in ſhort, upon this point it was 
clear that Miniſters had long been perfectly acquainted with the 
whole n which they now thought ſo n and 
. 


- 
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had been nurſing the xy TO till it ſuited their own $5 RS 


to bring, them forward, an keep up that ſyſtem of alarm and 
terror which it was ſo much their intereſt to do, in order to di- 
vert and draw off the attention of the country from the calami- ö 
ties and diſgraces which their mal · admĩniſtration had brought 
dpon it; and the whole of their proceedings, he inſiſted, bore 


him out in this aſſertion, from the firſt Proclamation calling out 


the Militia, down to the preſent meaſure. Though the country 
Was not altogether ready to come into their ſylem at firſt, he 
owned they had gained conſiderable ſupport from many who were, 
not accuſtomed to approve of their meaſures antecedently to this 
alarm: ſome of thoſe, he believed, might have been actuated 
by an honeſt terror, and conſcientious alarm, but certainly there 
were many of a different deſcription, and who. had ſhewn the 

moſt intereſted motives in the part they had taken. Yer, with 
all this ſupport, and the additional benefit of their able Councils 


and great abilities, what ſueceſs had attended the meaſures of 
| Adminiſtration, and what had all this united ſtrength produced ? 2 


After bein more than a year engaged i in continuing a moſt ruin- 


. ous and deliructive war, had they arrived in the leaſt degree 


nearer the object in view. Here he could got help recurring to 
the ſage and prophetic advices, and admonitions given. by 4 
Right Hon. Friend of his laſt year, with what profound wiſdom, 


_ that deep ſagacity, and bold manly reaſon that marks his character, 


when he pointed out the propriety and the neceſſity for putting an 


end to the calamities in which we were then involved, and now 


ſuffered with increaſed diſaſter, by an honourable negociation: Had 
theſe advices been attended to, the country might now have been = 
in a very different fituation, Had all our- boaſted internal re- 


ſources, our powerful alliances, and all that the Miniſters boaſted 


as means of bringing about a lpeedy, peace, produced, that effect * 
Or were they more likely to do it this year than laſt year? He be- 
lieved nobody could ſay ſo. | Miniſters themſelves knew that they 
- had brought the country into a deplorable dilemma, out of which. 
they. could tell pothing « of when we were likely tg be extricated, 

uch praiſe and much honour was due to the gallant conduct of 
che brave Sir Charles Grey, and his ſucceſsful army but howevex 
highly they deſerved the panegyric of their country, it was un- 
fortunate to reflect, that thoſe meaſures only ſeryed as a deluſion 


8 engouruge this R to go on with a ruinous , the ob- 


. 5 
jeſt of which had. been entirely changed face its commencer 


ment; for what was Martinico to the projected conqueſt of 8 


France, and the forcing of a government upon that great coun - 


try? —or was it to be, ſuppoſed that the rulers in France, de 


whom they might at the time, would put in compariſon ſuch ſuc- 
ceues n our part with their own heads, and relinquiſh their ex- 
ertions ip defence. of their country? Throughout the whole du- 
ration of the war there had never been very flattering proſpects 
for this country, and certainly leſs ſo now than ever. We have 
found already that one of our Allies cannot. go on unleſs he is 
paid by this country, and another is under the neceſſity of bor- 


' rowing money out of it, which is nearly the ſame. All theſe 


cĩireumſtances are much 5 ſerious and important, and much 
more fit for the conſideration of Miniſters, fer the Houſe, and 
for the Country, than thoſe idle and flimſy prete xts which they 
have conjured up to alarm the country, when, in reality, the 


only purpoſe i is to blind the people, and bring them into their 


own views. The only thing that makes their meaſures ſo little 
ſurpriſing is, that it is a continuance of the ſame ſyſtem, to de- 
lude, which they have uniformly practiſed fince ever they came 


into power. Again, to mention the proceedings of theſe ſocie- 


ties, if they are criminal, certainly the creators of them, and 


the principles they avow, are much more ſo: He had already 


mentioned ſome of them, He would then call their attention to 
5 the famous letter of the Duke of Richmond to Colonel” Shar- 
man, which was certainly as ſtrong, and in every particular al- 


moſt the ſame in ſubſtance, as the doctrines laid down in Paine's - 


works on the ſubject of parliamentary abuſes. There were others 
of his Majeſty s Miniſters, who, in conjunction with Mr. Horne 


Tooke, whom he heard they had committed to the Tower, had 


jgned reſolutions, and avowed their principles to beQhe ſame as 
contained in that letter, He then reprobated their mean and 

| ſhameful, apoſtacy ; ſince, from all their former opinions and 
principles, from all which it was eaſy to ſee, that the ſtruggle 
Was not, as had formerly been the caſe, between two contend- 


ing parties, but that it was between their own exiſtence in power 


and the. exiſtence of the conſtitution itſelf. It certainly would 
become them to be more cautious, and leſs inattentive to the 
true principles of the Britiſh. Conſtitution, than their late and' 


potent conduct ſhewed them to be. By the preſent, which was 
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u greater infringement than had ever been made before upon the 


conſtitution, they ſeemed to diſreſpect and deſpiſe the wiſdom of 
their anceſtors and all precedents. In every former oaſe, where 


a ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus took place, it was founded 


upon ſome open ovett act, and not upon ſuch ridiculous and un- 


tenable grounds as the report on the table held out. Whatever 
reſpe the noble and learned lord, or any other perſon might 


\ * 


have for a Secretary of State, he ſhould be extremely forry to 


ſee any miniſter veſted with an extraordinary diſcretionary power 
greater than the exigency of the caſe required, whatever his cha- 


rafter might de. Noble Lords might recollect what happened 
after 1925, in Sir W. Windham's time, when very reſpectable 


country gentlemen were brought up from Norfolk and confined. 
At that time, however, there was an open rebellion in the coun- 


try. In 1722, the Bill was founded, not upon ſuch papers as 


thoſe in the report, but om a ſpecific declaration contained in the 
King's meſſage. In 1745 the ſituatibn of the country was fimi- 
lar to what it had been deſcribed i in the former caſes. - All that 
time, till within the laſt twelve years, there had been A Preten- 


der in life, and a Jacobite party in this country: - Members of 


both Houſes of Parliament had been notoriouſly of that deſcrip- 
tion. Other miniſters had never thought of ſuſpending the Ha- 


| beas Corpus Act, under thoſe circumſtances, and it might have 


been better had it not been attempted now. From this he might 


conclude, that either the Habeas Corpus Act ought never to 


have exiſted till within the laſt' twelve years, or that it ought 


never to exiſt again. His Lordſhip then recommended purſuing. 


= ſyſtem of moderation and wiſdom, as much more likely to pro- 
duce good effects than the preſent conduct of miniſters, and aſk» 
ed, if after all they had done they did not ſucceed, where they 


might be expeted to ſtop? Next year they might probably 


find themſelves in a fimilar, if not in a worſe ſituation z and they 


muſt go on with ſome further infringement upon the conftitution, - 
for being once embarked in this ſea of innovation, there could 


de nv gueſſing: where their revolutionary fyſtem may end. It was 
neither with Roberſpierre nor Barrere that the French Reyolu- 


tion began; they would all recollect the virtuous Duke de Ro- 


chefoucault ; but how far the revolutionary ſyſtem had carried 
France from his wiſhes or thoughts, at firſt, was a fubje& of re- 
bret and Rene He dwelt, for a confderable time, with 


1 . 


great ability, on the dangerous tendency and conſequences of 
" unneceſſary innovation, either in producing anarchy or deſpotiſm, 
equally deſtructive to the real liberties of mankind, He ſpoke 
pathetically of the ſufferings of Poland and of France, from the 
revolutionary ſyſtem, particularly the former, which muſt ex- 
cite 'the ſympathy and compaſſion of every free and generous ' 
people. He came next to confider what had been ſaid about the 
real intention of thoſe ſocieties not being for a reform in Parlia- 
ment, and quoted ſome paſſages from Mr. Burke's letter to his 
conſtituents at Briſtol, almoſt in the ſame language, and pre- 
| ciſely the ſame in ſubſtance as the arguments uſed in the papers 
of thoſe ſocieties, but what might then be thought good and 
praiſeworthy, from that grave, orthodox political divine at that 
time, ought now to be reckoned treaſon from thoſe ſocieties. He 
then noticed the precedent of 1777, when the Bill then brought | 
into Parliament, only affected a particular deſcription of perſons 
ſpecified therein, and did not go a ſtep further than the exi- 
gency of the caſe required. In the preſent inſtance, as all the 
91 miſchief muſt come from the few hundreds who belong to thoſe 
| | ſocieties and clubs, the operation of the Bill ought only to 
extend to them; this would have been an effectual remedy, had 
' their purpoſe been only to meet the real evil with an adequate 
| remedy, but that could not have anſwered their other purpoſes 
4 ol deluding the people as they had done all along, reſpecting the 
var; they never had been able to ſhew any reaſon why it was 
improper to treat or negociate for a p*ace, and therefote it was 
neceſſary to keep a conſtant alarm in the minds of the people, 
and by addreſſing their paſſions, to lull their reaſon and reflec- 

' tion afleep, He remarked that two letters, one to the Society 
of the Friends of the People, and their Anſwer, had been inſert- 
ed in the Report, A Society to which he and many of his friends 

| had the honopr to belong, which though the Secretary of State 
bad not taken the leaſt notice of, yet it was clearly the meaning . 
* US of Miniſters by placing them there, to throw upon that ſociety | 'S. 44] 


ſome degree of obloquy, which they had no probability of _ © 
ing that they merited. A ſociety which he would ſay had no 1 
diſpoſition to imitate their apoſtacy, but would, as long as n Wo 
© were able, endeavour to obtain by legal and conſtitutional means | 7 
the important obje& for which they aſſociated. He reprobated | 5 
in vey pointed terms the 9 purſued by Miniſters, as fimilar +2 
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he argued the worſe from the ſudden ' tarts they were Mn 


from one innovation to another, upon flimſy pretexts, to, anſwef \ 
| the worſt of purpoſe. He contended that an open, bold, and 


manly « conduQ, was beſt ſuited to the conſtitution of this Eoun- 


try, and that Miniſters, by ſpreading falſe alarms and creating 


terror, had abandoned the example of our anceſtors, and adop-_ 
ted what muſt lead to the diſgrace and ruin of the country. He 
proved by the ſtrongeſt reaſoning, that the ſyſtem of terror of 
the rulers had ruined Fratice—the overthrow of Danton's party, 
the maſſacres of the roth of Auguſt, andthe death of the unfor- 
tunate Kiog. He again mentioned the Alien Bill, Traiteroul 
Correſpondence Bill, and the whole of the ſyſtem for the laſt 


two years, as proceeding from terror, being only conduQed by 


creating ſuch a feat in the people as miſled them to believe thoſe 


unconſtitutional meaſures neceſſary, Having concluded bis at- 
7 guments againſt the Bill, which he delivered with great anima- 
tion and eloquence, the Noble Earl founded the Motion he was 
8 about to make upon the 26th «ſtanding order of the Houſe, which 
is, that no Bill can be read twice on the ſame day that it had 


been brought in—this, like every other ſanding order, cannot 


65 be diſpenſed with, unleſs by the unanimous © concurrence of the 


Houſe ; but if any Member move that a ſtanding order be read, 
it cannot be diſpenſed with; this, coupled with the precedent 15 
1722, on this order, induced him to move, That the Houſe 


90 now adjourn. „He seſired the order to be read. 


Lord GRENVILLE faid; the precedent in 1722, Was an anſwer 


to the Noble Lord's obſervation, for it was then lated, that it 
being objected to read the Bill a ſecond time, the Houſe after 
a debate came to an Unanimous Reſolution, to diſpenſe with the | 


ſtanding order, and the Bill was tead a ſecond time. 
The Earl of LabpERDaL x ſaid, that the precedent did not ſhew ; 
that the debate had been about diſpenſing with the ſtanding. or- 


5 f der, but that after a debate upon the ſecond reading of the Bull, It 
| had been unanimouſly agreed to diſpenſe with the order. f 


| The Earl of Asrn@pon ſaid he had diſapproved of the ſuſpen- 
fon of the Habeas:Corpus A& during the American war, and 


| he approved of the ſuſpenſion now propoſed, We were then 
a waking wat on our N and our brethren. 3 We were now mak- | 
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men who were the enemies of God and Nature. 
: The Earl of Manzrizio remarked on the obſcurity of the per- 


{ons ꝓho compoſed the Societies, as a circumſtance that would 


| render the ſueceſs of their intentions more dreadful. He had 
much confidenee in the good ſenſe of the people of this country, 
and their attachment to the Conſtitution, but the queſtion for 
their Lordſhips to confider was * Would they nip the ſeeds of 


anarchy in the bud, or ſuffer them to be blown abroad by every 


wind—would they ſmother the flame on its firſt appearance, or 

ſuffer it to blaze into a conflagration ?*? Under ſuch circumſtan- 
ces us the preſent, it was not walls and towns, it was not fleets 
and armies that conftituted the defence of 's nation, but the vi- 
gilance of the Executive Government, If we looked to the hor- 


rors which France preſented to our view, was it tetror that bad 


occaſioned the commiſſion of the unexampled atrocities in that 


unhappy kingdom Was it terror that provoked the murder of - 


their Sovereign ? Was it terror that had juſt inſtigated them to 
the murder of à Princeſs (Madame Elizabeth) who, to all the 


ſofter virtues of her ſex, added patience and fortitude that would | 
have done honour to the moſt heroic times? Our meaſures of 


- precaution were not to be calculated on the probability of ulti- 
mut ſucceſs, but on the magnitude of the evil with "which we 


: were threatened. Let their Lorgſhips figure to themſelves a 


Convention, ſuch as the Societies propoſed to aſſemble, vfurping 
an authority paramount to that of Parliament. Happy, in ſuck 


a caſe would de the lot of that man who ſhould be the firſt to 
fall by the Engliſ Guillotine, for he would have the conſola- 


tion of knowing that he was to be buried in the ſame grave with 
the Conftitution—To their Lordſhips it would be irreparable 
win. Notwithſtanding all that, in ſeaſon or out of ſeaſon, was 
aſſerted to the contrary, he fill hoped that we ſhould be able 
to reſtore order and government in France j but if we ſhould not, 


and confuſion ſhould take place in this country, to whom could 
their Lordſhips apply for affifiance or relief? To the Jacobins in 


France? The ſeeurity of other Noble Lords was to him an ad- 


- ditional ground of fear 3 for if they were all equally convinced 


of the danger, they. would all be equally zealous to guard - 


gainft it, On the charge againſt Miniſters, ſo often repeated, 
r r Parlinment to the . 


0 
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wary, that they bad wantonly involved the country: ina; wer, he 
ſhould only obſerve, that perſons once high in the eſteem of 


thoſe who made the charge, had claimed the excluſive merit. 
In a caſe of murder; would it be fair to accuſe any other perſon, 


when an honourable man ſtood forward and ſaid ib svmeu rec: ? 


The Earl of Carxnaxvon faid he had as good-a right to infer 
danger from the inttepidity of Noble Lords who oppoſed the mea- 
ſure, as they to infer danger from bis alarms. They ſeemed to 
argue as if no caſe could exiſt that would juſtify the ſuſpen- 
ſion of the Habeas Corpus Act; yet they admitted that it had 
been properly ſuſpended: on Ges occaſions in rebellion or 
| threatened invaſion. On ſuch occaſions, a ſuſpention'of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act was not the proper. defence; they called for 
arms and artillery. To domeſtic conſpiracy, and attempts to 
propagate ſecret poiſon, it was the fit remedy—The virtues of - 
the Couſtitution ought not to avail thoſe who were compaſſing 
its deſtruction - The exiſtence of a conſpiracy was fully proved 
by che hagguage of the Societies, They complained not only 
of Parliament, but of the Executive Government, and there- 
fore muſt wih to demoliſh the whole frame of the  Conftitu- 
tion. The Report of the Committee ſaid, and be believed on _ 
good grounds, that they had been, and ſlill were preparing to 
"diſtribute, ee eee * whom Ty could ann n 
devigns. 
al Earl of Dexsy id, f it bad ne ver * tate thas no 
* could exift, which would juſtify the ſuſpenſion of the Ha- 
| beas Corpus Act, but only that a caſe had not been made out in 
the preſent inſtance which would juſtify ſuch an encroachment 
on the. rights, of. the ſubject. The, noble Lord who ſpoke laſt, 
ſeemed to think that the leſs the danger the Rronger muſt be the 
meaſure of precaution. If ſo every fence of the Conflitution 
| might be broken down, and ſhould the fortunate period ever ar · 
rive when there was no danger whatever, not an atom of it would 
be left. The news of the day from France had been alluded to 


No man could more regret than he the degradation which hu - 


man nature ſuſſered by ſuch acts, but he could not ſee how” the 
mention of them had any relation to the queſtion in debate. A 
Noble and Learned Lord. (Thurlow) had ſaid, that all the fads 
ſtated in the Report were highly ſeditious, but did not amount 
do Treaſon, If they were only ſeditious, was not the ordinary 
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power of low „teien to puniſh and repreſs them. The dw 
charged with thoſe ads were now in cuſtody 3 where was then 
the neceſſity of new powers to bring them to juſtice, or to pre- 
vent them from doing future miſchief? This ſurely was' a proof 


that danger, whatever it might have been, was now at an end. 
The Noble Secretary.of State, for the benefit of his argument, 


had dwelt on the numbers aſſembled at Chalk Farm. But did 
he mean to ſay, that all the perſons who happened to be preſent 


were implicated-in the puryoſes of the meeting, - He could not 


but know that in the neighbourhood of Londen, a very few per- 


ſons would ſoon collect a mob of ſeveral hundreds merely to ſee 


what was going forward. That the Societies were preparing to 


diſtribute arms, . was ſtated even in the Report as 2 mere pre- 


| ſumption, unſupported by any ſhadow of proof. For theſe rea- 


fons, be deprecated a meaſure which he conſidered as called for 
by no adequate cauſe, and as an attack upon the Conſtitution. 
His enquiries had fully ſatisfied his mind upon the ſubject, and 
whether he acted with the majority or the minority, with ten or 
with twenty, it was the ſame to his conſcience. He feared no 
calumny, for he defied any man to quote an. action of his- that 


vas hoſtile to the ſyſtem of liberty protected by law under which 
we enjoyed ſo many bleſſings, + 1 
The Earl of CaxuisLE ſaid, the Learned Lord (Tniclow) bad 

| gone no farther than to ſay, that the facts flated in the Report 


were ſeditious inthe higheſt degree; but whether they amounted 


to Treaſon or not, it would be cruel to declare till they came to : 
be decided on by a Jury. He entered i into the reaſons that had : 


induced him to give his poor ſupport; to Miniſters ; reminded 


 theiv-Lordſhips of the ſmall beginnings from which Lord George 
Gordon's mobs had grown to ſuch a height ; and defended the 


Bill as effential to the Safety of the Conſtitution. > 


The Marquis of Townsuzno ſaid, that in hisopinion it was fafer | 


in a moment of emergency like the preſent, to confide powers 


in the Executive Government, than to leave it to individuals to 


take mesſures for their own ſecurity. Government, however, 


| vught-to he, and in his opinion they were reſponſible for the uſe. 
. which: they made of theſe powers; on this view he plates 


in the preſent meaſure, + 


The Marquis of Laxspowns ſaid, that i it was the prafice of 2 


all wiſe men to examine their meaſure 3» 
" O ij ; | | x F 
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of adjourument by that teſt. If ever a ſanding order deſerved 
to be made into. a law, it was that order which regulated the 
a> ation en gave to the pedple time to ſee 
and conſider of the meaſures paſſing through the Houſe, ſo as 
to enable them to come forward and aſſiſt Parliament with their 
advice. What poſſible inconvenience could there be in the de- 
lay of a day? Suppoſe that the City of London ſhould come up 
with a petition to their bar, would it not be for the intereſt of 
the kingdom that they ſhould have the opinion of that reſpecta - 
ble body? Miniſters might perhaps wiſh to get rid of ſuch opi- 
nion, as it was ſuſpected not to benen 
_ a it was laſt year; but ſurely Parliament ought, from confide- 
rations of prudence, as well as regard to their own dignity, to 
deliberate on a meaſure of ſuch importance, 3 
people from preſenting their petitions agaiaſt it.—There could 
be no cauſe. for precipitation. The principal perſons. en- 
gaged in the terrible conſpiracy, he ſuppoſed were already taken 
up- They could not eſcape; and there had been no'tumult on. 
the occaſion; no attempt had been made to reſcue chem; no 
Habeas Corpus ever bad bees moved for, and there was no ap- 
pearance in anz part of the country, to juſtify the haſte of their 
— They ſhould examine the . precedents which were 
brought forward as grounds for the preſent meaſare by reaſon ; 
and he would venture to-ſay that there was not one which would 
be found to juſlify the ad by being in point. It was ridiculous to 
' ſay that there was a precedent. in this reign and in chat reign, 
becauſe in this or that, the Habeas Corpus had been ſuſpended. 12 
They might as well try to juſtify the preſent diſaſtrous wer by 
_ aying, that there had been wars before: no, they muſt ſhew 
that the precedent was founded in fimilar circumfiances. Suck' 
- a precedent could not be adduced... There was always hereto- 
fore a dire and urgent neceſſity proved, either of rebellion, in- 
ſurrection, or of a A ansoLute nectsnTy, | as was made 
— manifeſt to the minds of all men, Was this the caſe 
here? No ſuch thing. | No cauſe had been ſtated to juſtify the 
meaſure; and a noble and learned Lord had wiſely ſaid, that to 
ſtrengthen the magiſtracy was all that the circumſtances, of the 


T eountry ſeemed to require. It had been faid that -revolutions”  * 
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mind the very contrary was the fact. Our revolution was brought 
about by perſons of rank, againſt the general opinion—and even. 

In France, it was by leading men by men of rank and condi- 
ion, that the revolution was begun —by men who ſaw and felt 
| the oppreſſions of the government —of that government who, in- 

dulging terrory, had gone to moſt extraordinary lengths of irri+ 

tation. Was the preſent meaſure either juſt or political? As to 
its juſtice, it had not at leaſt been made manifeſt, Committees 

| had been appointed in both Houſes, compoſed of alarmers and 

alarmiſts. In former committees, impartial men had been pla- | 2 

LT ced, here they were all of one deſcription, and-their report was 9 7 

| full of capital ingecuracies. It gave no information what the law Y 
could do—how far it could go to correct the exiſting evil, nor 
did it prove to the ſatisfaction of any thinking man, any real 
cauſe for ſuch a meaſure. It talked of ſocieties; he was igno- * 2 

"i rant of the ſocieties z. be knew nothing of them; but be locked e 

1 | at them with an eye of favour, as they ſeemed to be only in- | 

( cerely deſirous of obtaining a beneficial, and, namely, a reform. 
in Patliament. They ſought the ſame object as the ſociety that - 

5 met at the Thatched Houſe in 1782, and if any reproach at- 

ra the ſame, or even greater, attached to 

wo other as the beginners... But what was the fact. The old 

He Jacobins were perſecuting the new. There was a vulgar pro- 1 

verb, which preciſely deſcribed the parties, and applied to them. 
One ſet of men were beſt to catch another. A ſmuggler was 
| the beſt man to ſet to catch ſmugylers, He would know ali 
their tricks. He would ſuſpe& their practices by a conſciouſ- ; 
neſs of what he would have praftiſed himſelf if he bad not been 
admitred into u ſnug birth in the Cuſtoras—but. though he was 
2 proper perſon to'catch. his old companions, would you inveſt 
him with powers ta attack and ruin the fair trader? And as to 
| ts policy, it was the general opinion of the country, that there 
mould be a reform, it would be irreſiſtible. If their grievances fc Ml 
were real, they ought to be redreſſed, and that they had rell 
grievances was certain, for the Commiſſioness of Accounts, y- 
pointed by Parliament itſelf, had reported on the enormous ſine - 
; Cures, expences, and burthenſome offices of government. They 
had complained of barracks, and ſurely there, had been a time ; 
7 * „„ K 
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hare given codon; and uneafineſs to the commye 11 was not 
- polite to puſh men upon theſe ſubjeAs. They would. grow 
deſperate, if Miniſters ſhould thus go on, ſtep by ſlep, in 
encroaching. upon their liberties. Then what was the be- 
nefit to be expected? That there ſhould be no meetings for 
the diſcuſſion of popular fubjects. Was that a ſtate of ſociety to 
be wiſhed for? Was it wiſe to break the ſpirit, deſtroy the vi- 


gilance, and allay in the breaſts of the people all zeal fer the 1 


conſtitution ? Emigrations had been too frequent of late, not 
merely of people, but of wealth, induſtry, and - talents. They 
would not diminiſh under ſuch meaſures. A law againſt conven- \ 
tians, as in Ireland, though a harſh menſure, would have been 
milk and water to this; and ſeeing it in this view, he believed | 
that they had other than their profeſſed objects in their contem- | 
plation. They waited to train up herds of informers, as was 
done in the reign of Charles II. and even in, that of King Wil- 
- liam and Mary, by whom men of another deſcription froni thoſe 
now in gaol were to be attacked. What Biſhop Burnet ſaid of 
the informiers and forgers of theſe times, 'when the hands of 
Peers were ſo dextrouſiy imitated as to elude their own detec- 
tion, ought to make them cautious of a meaſure that might ge- 
nerate the ſame tribe. They ought-not, upon mere ſchool lan- 
guage; to give up the great ſecurity of Britiſh freemen, For 


_ himſelf he entered a ſolemn proteſt againſt the meaſure,” and as | 
_ he might not be preſent again, again any further meaſure they 


\ \ might attempt a of a ſimilar kind. He deprecated the deluſions 
they were holding out; they knew well whether there were 
arms hoarded up in the country, No quantity of arms could be 
procured without their knowledge. The trade would know * 
orders to any extent, and they were ſo connected with the trade 
that they would have immediate information. As to new. fa - 


: ſhioned arms, and the dramatic repreſentations of pulling out 


| daggers, from under their cloaks, it was too oontemptible a ma- 
- nceuvre for the good ſenſe of the country. He adviſed them to 
go upon a hroader ground of wiſdom, and upon a larger line of 
policy, if they meant to extricate the country from the NN 
abys into which they had plunged i it. 
The Duxz of Lans read a quotation from an anonymous au- 
- thor on the meaſure in the year 1722 (one of the writers of Sir 
Robert 5 Walgals), Ry perſons profelſing an ill-timed concern 


1 
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- for the 8 and covering their oppofitiva to a aa 
law, under the thin veil ef patriotiſm, The preſent meaſure 
vas ſerious, and would be criminal but for the dire and urgent 
neceſſity. He owned himſelf an Alarmiſt of a long date; ever 
fince the month of November 1792. He was convinced, this if 
they did not now arm Government with large powers, they 
would not long have any Habeas Corpus either to n or 
ſuſpend. 
The Lord cui faid, he ſhould not have 8 to ge ' 
at much length into the queſtion, at he had been ſo ably antici- 


pate by other Lords. He would ſpeak firſt as to the form and 


courſe of their proceedings. The precedent of 1122 was per- 
fectiy in point, only that ſo much pains bad not been taken in 


giving to the Houſe full information: truely whatever obje&ion .._  - 


might be made, it could not be alledged that it had net been 
fully diſcuſſed here had been much extraneous matter, but on 
the real point at iſſue there had been but little argument. After 
clearing away a vulgar error, that it was a ſuſpenſion of the Ha- 
beas. corpus AR, and that no action would lie for falſe impriſon- 
ment, that it was a full indemnity to Miniſters for all acts, and 
gave them the power of Lettres de Cachet, and that it was a 
Revolutionary meaſure z there had been no conteſt about the 
principle. It had been admitted, that if there were a Conven- 
tion, or a Meeting called by any other name, Which aimed 
to give laws to Parliament and the Country, this meaſure would 
be wiſe and ſalutary. The only difference then between them - 
| was about the fat—whether theſe Societies did really aim ſo to 


give laws to the country, or merely meant a Parliamentary Re- 


form. To prove that in his mind they meant nothing ſo little 
as a Parliamentary Reform, which he contended was tried, ſct- 
' tled, and extinguiſhed in 1781 and'1y$2, he went over all the ; 
documents in the Report—deſcribed the late Britiſh Convention 
in Edinburgh, before it was cruſhed by the vigout of the Magif- 
trates, which was altogether on the French model, with their 

5 Prefident, their bell, their- citizens, &e. &e. and which had 
obviouſſy the French model in view in their proceedings. 


Their numbers be could not aſcertain. They probably 


exaggerated their number themſelves. He did not think 
them numerous, but they were at leaſt tenfold the _— 
of thoſe who began the riots in 1988, It was 'eafy to treat 2 
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1 gucoeſsful crimes alone are juſtified.” 


He concluded, therefore, with ſaying that he had no doubt but | 
the Houſe would ſee the: neceſlity of placing the confidence in h 


Miniſters which this Bill deſigned, and that it was a ſeaſonable 


"OT Ins e the coun | 


"The Houſe then divided on the queſtion . 
"Contents  — — 9 Proxies — | 
Not-contents — 108 Proxies Fr 1 

It was then moved that the Bill be read a fecond time. 


The Earl of Laubgan aus erpreſſed bis hope that at fo late an | . 
ory (paſt two o'clock in the morning) e would not puſh. 
been ſtated that they 
might likely receive a petition to-morrow. The ſtanding order 


this queſtion further that night. It 


»gainft reading a Bill twice on one day was not unknown to the 
people; what muſt not that Houſe ſacrifice in character and in 


opinion if they violated their own ftanding orders, in ſo marked = 
a « way, obviouſly to prevent the people from exerciſing their cighit 


of petitioning ? Surely they would do more injury than they could 
obtain good by the burry, The Noble and Legrued Lord had 
aid that the queſtion of Parliamentary Reform was finally ſettled 


| and put to fleep in 1781. Ho denied the fact. He was ſure the - 
| Duke of Richmond would deny the fact. Mr. Wyvil would de- 


ny it. It was impoſſible to believe that the men whom Miniſters 


had ſent to the Tower could have entertained the abſurd hope of 5 


overturning the Government, at a time when Government was ſo 


remarkably ftrong. There were among them ſome men of a2 | 
| brilliant abilities as any men now living, (and he wiſhed that they 
\had always directed their abilities to god ends) and they at leaſt 


could not be ſuſpected of the folly of a ſcheme ſo ridiculous and 
romantic. The noble and learned Lord had faid that this would 


not prevent an action for falſe impriſonment. He knew that in 


1715 it was underftood that it did give complete indemnity to 
the Privy Council for all commitments—and he feared that this 
would be found to do the ſame. He conjured them therefore to 


qi 


ns?) 
The Queſtion was put, That the Bill be now read 2 ſecond 


time, and carried in the affirmative. 


It was then moved, That the Bill be new committed, and 


which being carried, the Houſe went into. a Committee of the 
whole Houſe, the Earl of Cathcart, in the Chair, and went 
through the Bill. 

The Houſe being reſumed, Lord Catheart reported that wy 
had gone through the Bill without amendments. 

Earl STannoez then moved, That the Houſe do now * 
and the Queſtion being put, it was negatived. 

It was then moved, That the = be now read a third tn 
and the Houſe divided, 

Contents, 92.—Not Contents, 7. 

It was then moved, That the Bill do paſs —Ordered. 

That a Mefſage be ſent to the Houſe of Commons, acquainting 
them there with. Ordered. \ 

Adjourned at paſt three in the morning. : 


| PROTESTS 
T the Bill for ſu/pending the Habeas Corpus Ha. 


Dio Jovis, 2240 Man, 1794. 
Moved, that the Bill intituled, An Act to impower his 


Majeſty to ſecure and detain ſuch perſons as his Majeſty ſhall 


Tuſpe& are conſpiring againſt his perſon and 1 be 
read a firſt time; 


The queſtion was put thereupon. 
It was reſolved in the affirmative. 
Then the ſaid Bill was read the firſt time. 
DISSENTIENT. 
Becauſe I abhor the idea of eſtabliſhing a dangerous and un- 
conſtitutional ſyſtem of Lettres de Cachet in this country. 


- STANKOPE. 
h Dio Jovis, 2240 Mai, 1794. 


Moved, That the Habeas Lo Suſpenſion Bill be read the 
' third time, 
Read accordingly. 
The queſtion was put, Whether this Bill ſhall paſg??? 
| Contents, 9 5.—-Not Contents, 7. 
Reſolyed in the atlirmative. 
Ie p 
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DISSENTIENT, s 
V. Becauſe no evidence Las been laid before us, that this 
kingdom is at preſent in thoſe circumſtances of i danger 
and imperious necefſity which alone, in our opinion, would jul. 
tify even the temporary ſurrender of that ſacred: fundamental 
law, which is the ſole guardian of the perſonal liberty, and ſe- 
curity of our fellow - ſubjects. None of theſe circumſtances, ei- 
ther of foreign invaſion or of domeſtic inſuxrection, or of formi. 
dable conſpiracy, now exiſt, which induced our anceſtors to com- 
mit their liberties to the perilous guardianſhip of a deſpotical 
authority. Inſtead of ſuch an unequivocal public danger, which 
filences all deliberations and over- rules all laws, we are now re- 
quired to veſt an arbitrary power in his Majeſty's Miniſters upon 
the authority of a detail of the offences of individuzls of ſocieties, 
- whole ſtrength and numbers are not proved to our apprehenſion 
to be ſuch as would juſtify ſuch a meaſure as the preſent, eſpe- 
cially as the ordinary operations of the Law is fufficient to check 
the ſpirit which is ſuppoſed to prevail. One of the work effects 
of the condu of theſe ſocieties is their having operated as the 
inſtrument for former artificial panics, and as a pretext for for- 
mer meaſures, in our opinion the moſt hazardous and pernicious. 
They continued the ſame conduct without injury experienced by 
the public, without acceſſion of ſtrength, without the proof of 
any change in their ſyſtems or defigns. We cannot therefore 
without betraying the truſt repoſed in us, conſent to reſign the 
liberties of all our fellow-ſubje&s to the diſcretion of the'ſervants 
of the Crown, on no better ground than that of a catalogue of 
offences whieh have been long notorious to the whole kingdom, 
2dly, Becauſe even the proof that ſome individuals entertain of 
thoſe deſperate deſigns which have been aſcribed to them would 
ut, in our opinion, form any juflification of the preſent mea- 
ſure. From the Revolution to the complete defeat of the pre- 
| texfions of the Houſe of Stuact, the wiſdom of our anceſtors did 
not deem the exiſtence of a zealous, powerful, and indefatiga- 
Bie Jacobite party a ſufficient reaſon, without overt acts of re- 
- rebellion, or actual exiſting conſpiracy for ſubjecting the per- 
ſonal liberty of the whole kingdom to the will of miniſters. Mi- 
ſerable indeed, and precarious is our condition, if, at the plea- 
ſore of a handful of viſionaries and incendiaries, (characters 


2 5 | 6 which every age produces, and diſguiſes which the agents of 


(nz) 


every government may aſſume), our liberties are to be laid un- | 


der a legal interdict, and Miniſters are to be veſted with an ar- 


bitrary power over the perſons of all the freemen of this realm. 


3dly, Becauſe, even if the danger had been as real and immi- 
nent as is pretended, it might have been provided againſt by 
meaſures far leſs odious than that of depriving the ſubje& of 
thoſe rights of perſonal ſecurity which diftinguiſhes the Britiſh 
Conſtitution beyond any other free Government ancient or mo- 
dern and changing it for the time from a Government of law to 
a Government of will, One expedient, comparatively more 
moderate, is obvious, namely, to put the law reſpecting bail for 
miſdemeanours which affect the State for a limited time on the 
ſame footing with bail in caſes of treaſon. 


4thly, Becauſe this Bill appears to us, under a ſtill more me- 


lancholy and alarming aſpect, when we combine it with decla- 
+ rations which have been made by confiderable perſons during the 
dependence of this Bill. Even this, the utmoſt extremity to 


which our anceſtors were ever driven, by the preſſyre of the 


.greateſt danger, is but the prelude to a ſyſtem of meaſures (if 


poſſible) ſtill more violent and arbitrary. Theſe menaces too 


forcibly illuſtrated by ſome paſt meaſures, i in our opinion of a ri- 


gour equally impolitic and odious, fill us with the moſt melanch6- | 


ly apprehenſions that-defigns are entertained by a progreſſive ſe- 


ries o$ encroachments, to annihilate all the rights of Engliſhmen, ; 
and to extinguiſh all the free principles of the Britiſh Conftitu- | 


don. 

© gthly, Becauſe the precipitation with which this- Bill has been 
_ hurried through the Houſe is both indecent in itſelf, and di- 
reQly repugnant to two ſtanding orders of this Houſe; one of 
the 28th of June, 1115, and the other of the 28th April, 1699, 


ſtanding orders which inſure to this Houſe the advantages of ma- 
ture deliberation, and to the ſubje@ the invaluable privilege of 
petitioning againſt meaſures which, like the preſent, are ſubver· 


five of his fundamental rights. 


ALzmaanLe, Bzyrond, ' 
Lavpexbale, DxxEx. 
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